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PREFACE 


Atomic energy—its future control and the policy of the United 
States—is the subject of this issue of International Conciliation. The 
collection of documents comprises statements, both official and 
unofficial. An introduction by James T. Shotwell, Director of the 
Division of Economics and History of the Carnegie Endowment 
and chairman of the Endowment’s recently established Advisory 
Committee on Atomic Energy, gives a history of developments 
since President Truman’s momentous announcement of August 
6 last. 
Nicuotas Murray Butier 


New York, November 26, 1945. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I—Orriciat ProcraMs 


On August 6, 1945, when the first atomic bomb was dropped on 
Japan, President ‘Truman and Secretary of War Stimson both is- 
sued statements describing what had been done and revealing the 
fact that throughout all the years of war there had been a mobili- 
zation of science, industry, and military management, the real pur- 
pose of which had been kept secret from all but a few leaders. 
This announcement, and the story of the successful experiment in 
the New Mexico desert, coming at the same time with the news 
from Japan of the dropping of the bomb on Hiroshima, furnished 
the greatest single item of news in the world’s history. 

Both statements showed that the Government was aware of the 
revolutionary nature of the event, and both dealt with the need 
for future provision by the Government “to control the produc- 
tion and use of atomic power within the United States, and also 
to work out methods for international control.” The documents 
themselves measured up to the epoch-making nature of the sub- 
ject with which they dealt. Few State papers of any government 
in modern times can surpass them in human interest and in graphic 
power of presentation. It is not revealing secrets to comment 
upon the fact that the scientists themselves who directed the great 
experiment, also contributed to the description of it and the need 
for adequate control of atomic energy. 

President Truman’s statement referred only in general terms to 
the policy of the United States Government with reference to 
future control of atomic energy. The second part of the document 
in question read as follows: 

It has never been the habit of the scientists of this country or the policy 
of this Government to withhold from the world scientific iuinedlilies. 
Normally, therefore, everything about the work with atomic energy 
would be made public. But under present circumstances it is not intended 
to divulge the terminal processes of production or all the military appli- 
cations, pending further examination of possible methods of protecting us 
and the rest of the world from the danger of sudden destruction. 


I shall recommend that the Congress of the United States consider 
promptly the establishment of an appropriate commission to control the 
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production and use of atomic power within the United States. I shall gi, |. 
further consideration and make further recommendations to the G ing, if 
gress as to how atomic power can become a powerful and forceful infly. | the 40 
ence toward the maintenance of world peace. energy 
President Truman left it to Secretary Stimson to announee, jg | uma”! 
connection with his description of the method of control hither | 2#8' 
employed, the steps which had already been taken to prepare for | sonal 
the problem of future control. An interim committee, drawn organ 
largely from the Office of Scientific Research and Development, | with " 
was appointed to consider the uses of atomic energy in both war | piace 
and peace and to prepare proposals for legislation and policy. The | (mut 
Committee was to make recommendations directly to the Presi. | coe 
dent with reference to both national and international control in | ut ¥ 
the whole field of atomic energy, research, and development, ing th 
Nothing was heard of the work of this Committee in the succeed- of sci 
ing weeks and months because it worked with the secrecy which | . 
had attended the activities of wartime. Nevertheless it undoubtedly | ¥# 
was consulted by both the President and the War Department as | Y ‘ 
they prepared to lay the matter before Congress. relat 
On October 3, President Truman sent his message to Congress This 
calling upon it to enact legislation “‘to fix a policy with respect to of in 
our existing plants and to control all sources of atomic energy trial 
and all activities connected with its development and use in the of ™ 
United States.” This sweeping directive was further elaborated | * 
in the course of the short but epochal message of the President, The} 
Congress was properly enough made responsible for defining the | ™#*€ 
system of control for domestic purposes. An atomic energy com- to th 
mission should be set up with members appointed by the Presi- | ™5 
dent with the advice and consent of the Senate with exceedingly 
wide powers of investigation and control of the “use of atomic Mab 
energy for military, industrial, scientific, or medical purposes.” st 
International arrangements lie properly within the sphere of the | 8) 
executive, and therefore the President’s statement to Congress in prox 
that regard was in very general terms. Nevertheless, one can al- | 0 
ready detect in the statement the outlines of subsequent policy. | Sect 
“The hope of civilization lies in international arrangements look- " 
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he ing, if possible, to the renunciation of the use and development of 
fal inflp. | the atomic bomb, and directing and encouraging the use of atomic 
and all future scientific information toward peaceful and 
humanitarian ends.” In view of the difficulties in working out such 
arrangements, the President said that “discussion of the interna- 
tional problem cannot safely be delayed until the United Nations 
ization is functioning and in a position adequately to deal 
pment, with it.” He announced that there would be discussions in the first 
place with Great Britain and Canada but that these discussions 
(limited to those with Great Britain and Canada) would not be 
concerned with disclosures relating to the manufacturing processes 
but would “constitute an effort to work out arrangements cover- 
ing the terms under which international collaboration and exchange 
ccead. | of scientific information might safely proceed.” 
whic, | After Congress had met, a bill known as the May-Johnson Bill, 
atedly | was introduced into the House of Representatives by its Mili- 
tary Committee to provide for the domestic control of all matters 
relating to research and production in the field of atomic energy. 
gress | This bill was drafted with the primary aim of preventing any leak 
ct to | of information concerning the work of either scientists or indus- 
rergy | trialists, thus continuing to a large extent the security precautions 
n the | of wartime. It was immediately attacked by nearly all the sci- 
rated | entists who had had any share in the making of the atomic bomb. 
dent, | They formed organizations at the laboratory centers which ulti- 
y the | mately grew to include a thousand members, and their opposition 
com- | to the strict censorship and security control which the army had 
resi. | insisted upon was effective in changing the text of the bill. 
ngly | Meanwhile the Senators had not been idle. Senator Brien Mc- 
smic | Mahon introduced a bill providing for both domestic and interna- 
” tional control. There should be a Board at Cabinet level “to de- 
velop, control, and supervise the use and application of atomic en- 
‘the | efgy, and material, articles, and commodities derived, obtained, or 
sin | produced, or manufactured thereby, and to conduct experimenta- 
-gl- | tion in that field.” The Board was also to furnish the link with the 
icy. | Security Council of the United Nations. Article Six of the Bill, 
ok- | which dealt with this vital question, read as follows: 


The Board is authorized to empower the representatives of the United 
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States to the Security Council of the United Nations to enter into agree 


ments with the Security Council by which the United States shall licen 
the Security Council to sponsor, undertake, and conduct i 
tion, research, and studies in the production, use, and application of atomic 
energy, or shall undertake to furnish to authorized representatives of the 
Security Council information concerning the production, use, and applica. 
tion of atomic energy on such terms and conditions as the Board shalj 
prescribe. In addition to such other terms and conditions as the Boar 
deems wise, any such agreement or undertaking shall provide that al] 
other Members of the United Nations shall turn over and make available 
to the Security Council all information of whatsoever kind possessed by 
them concerning research and development in the field of armament and 
munitions of war, and that representatives of the Security Council shall 
be authorized to have access to and inspect all plants, laboratories, and 
operations of whatsoever kind relating to research, development, manu. 
facture, and production of armament and munitions of war. Any agree. 
ment entered into pursuant to the provisions of this section shall be re. 
ported to the Congress by the President and shall not become effective 
until approved by an act of Congress. 

An important initial question arose as to which Committee of 
the Senate should undertake the preparation of appropriate legis- 
lation of this character. After discussion it was agreed that none 
of the standing committees of the Senate had been designed to cover 
so wide a field which included not only the international aspects of 
security but the whole problem of domestic control. Senator 
Vandenberg had previously made this point with especial empha- 
sis in the earlier phases of the discussion. Finally it was decided to 
create a Special Committee on Atomic Energy, and Senator Me- 
Mahon was chosen to be Chairman of it. This Committee, which 
will therefore have the leadership in the shaping of legislation in 
the Senate, started its work by a procedure which is unique in the 
history of Congress. Its members literally went to school to the 
scientists to acquire authoritative basic knowledge of the funda 
mentals of the problems of atomic energy. It is a procedure to be 
commended and it is to be hoped it may furnish a precedent for 
other subsequent developments in the adaptation of national policy 
to the exigencies of science. 


In this connection it is interesting to see that the British Gov- 
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emment has taken steps similar to those proposed in Washington, 
by setting up an advisory committee on atomic energy under the 
chairmanship of Sir John Anderson, the Member of Parliament for 
the Scottish Universities. This advisory committee, according to a 
statement of Prime Minister Attlee on October 30, recommended 
the establishment of a research and experimental establishment 
station covering all aspects of the use of atomic energy. The gov- 
emment immediately acted upon this proposal and set up an es- 
tablishment at Harwell airfield near Oxford. It was further de- 
cided, in view of the importance of this work to the Service De- 
partments, to transfer the responsibility for research from the 

t of Scientific and Industrial Research, on which the 
scientists have been at work, to the Ministry of Supply, with a 
representation of scientists on both the advisory committee and 
its technical subcommittees. 

On October 27, President Truman laid down the fundamentals 
of our foreign policy in the Twelve Points of his Navy Day speech. 
Contrary to popular impression, this speech did not deal with the 
ultimate disposition of the “secret” of the atomic bomb. The 
President himself emphasized the fact that he was merely repeat- 
ing what he had already said in his message to Congress when he 
announced that the United States would discuss the atomic bomb 
with Great Britain and Canada and later with other nations, but 
then went on to say that these discussions would not be concerned 
with the processes of manufacturing the atomic bomb or any other 
instruments of war. It was in this connection, with reference to 
the delay in any final disposition of the “‘secret,”’ that the President 
referred to it as a “sacred trust” of the United States. The passage 
in which this phrase Occurred -ts-oné which was undoubtedly de- 
signed to prevent any misunderstanding or apprehension as to the 
purposes of the United States, which are those of world peace 
“Because of our love of peace, the thoughtful people of the wor 
know that that trust will not be violated, that it will be faithfully 
executed.” Unfortunately the realists in other nations have not 
been completely reassured by this statement, which in the eyes of 
its critics was taken to imply an unwillingness to cooperate in the 
greatest single test which could ever be made of the world-wide 
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reduction of armaments. On the other hand, it must be eviden 
that the President did not say that the United States was going to 
keep the secret indefinitely, an impossibility in any case, but was 
dealing only with the period of transition between present condi. 
tions and those when there could be adequate safeguards by inter. 
national organization. 

The next document came from Moscow. Foreign Commissar 
Molotov’s speech on November 6 dealt mainly with Russia’s do. 
mestic problems in the unsettled postwar world. There were two 
references, however, to atomic energy, one in connection with its 
use for security and the other with reference to the progress of 
technology. These two references are separated by fully half of the 
text of the long address. As they are the only official statements 
we have yet had from Soviet Russia, the text of the two refer. 
ences should be kept in mind in connection with our own problem, 

The first reference, that bearing upon the problems of security, 
occurs in connection with a warning against a race in armaments 
which would result from a return to the discredited Balance of 
Power policy. There is also a reminder that Moscow has a clear 
memory of past blocs formed against it, although that history is 
not referred to in detail. The extract runs as follows: 

In this connection, a word must be said about the discovery of atomic 
energy and about the atomic bomb, the colossal destructive force of which 
was displayed in the war against Japan. 

Atomic energy has not yet been tried, however, for averting agyree 
sion or safeguarding peace. But it is not possible at the present time for a 
technical secret of any great size to remain the exclusive possession of 
some one country or some narrow circle of countries. 

This being so, the discovery of atomic energy should not 
either a propensity to exploit the discovery in the play of forces in inter- 
national policy or an attitude of complacency as regards the future of the 
peace-loving nations. 

A good deal of noise is also being made about the formation of blocs 
or groups of States as an end of particular foreign policy interests. The 
Soviet Union has never joined groups of powers directed against other 
peaceable States. 

In the West, however, attempts of this kind have been made, as is gen- 
erally known, more than once. The anti-Soviet nature of certain such 
groups in the past is equally well known. In any case, the history of 
blocs and groups of the western powers indicates that they do not tend to 
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: sors, but on the contrary to encourage aggression, icu- 
- on = part of Germany. A 

Hence there must be no relaxation in the vigilance of the Soviet Union 
and other peaceful States on this score. The restoration of world peace 
has by no means led, and could not have led, to a restoration of the pre- 
war position in international relations. 


The second reference to atomic energy in Commissar Molotov’s 
address comes at the close when he turns from the problems of 
security to those of welfare. It should not escape our attention 
that this is the one section of the address in which there is a defi- 
nite statement of what Soviet Russia intends to do. That statement 
is confined to the productive economic uses of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes: 

In our days of advance technology and extended employment of sci- 
ence in production where it has become possible to harness atomic energy 
and other great technical discoveries, attention in economic planning must 
be focused on problems of technology, on the problem of raising the 
technological power of our industry and training highly skilled techno- 
logical trainers. We must keep level with the achievements of present- 


day world technology in all branches of industry and economic life and 
provide conditions for the utmost advance of Soviet science and tech- 


enemy interrupted our ful creative endeavor, but we shall 
make up properly for all lost time and see to it that our country shall 
flourish. We will have atomic energy and many other things, too. 
Let us tackle these tasks with all our inexhaustible Bolshevik energy, 
with all the boundless energy of the Soviet people. Let us work as Com- 
rade Stalin teaches us to do. 


The first phase of negotiations for the clarification of policy on 


| the part of the United States, Great Britain, and Canada extended 


over a week’s discussion at Washington, participated in by the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain and Canada, Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
King, with the President, the Secretary of State, and a technical 
staff. The results of these negotiations are set forth in the com- 
munique, issued November 15, the text of which is given below. 

This important document has been the subject of much discus- 
sion in the three participating countries. With reference to the 
proposal that “a Commission should be set up under the United 
Nations Organization to prepare recommendations for submission 
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to the Organization” it was urged by commentators that there 
should in no case be delay in setting up the Commission. This 
point was strongly made by Mr. Anthony Eden in his speech in 
Parliament on November 22. But President Truman had already 
answered the objection in a news conference on November 29 
with the definite proposal that the Commission should be appointed 
by the Assembly, at its first meeting, which is expected to be held 
early in January, 1946. 
II—Private Discussions 


The history of this event would not be complete without refer. 
ence to the statements of private citizens both individually and as 
members of organizations. 

The first reaction of American public opinion upon the news of 
the atomic bomb was unfortunate. Criticism of the San Francisco 
Charter as being inadequate to meet this new international situa- 
tion was voiced by both those who had formerly opposed it on iso- 
lationist grounds and by those who had been dissatisfied with it 
for not going far enough toward an international government. 
Wide publication was given to the suggestion that that Charter be 
discarded or completely amended so that the United Nations Or- 
ganization would make way for a real world government. Fortu- 
nately this suggestion did not affect political action at Washington 
nor was it even given serious consideration in Congress. It would, 
of course, have been utterly impossible for the United States to 
have discarded the work of the San Francisco Conference without 
at the same time losing its initiative in the field of international 
postwar policy. The Charter can, however, be adjusted to the 
needs of the atomic age both by implementing certain sections of 
it and amending that portion which deals specifically with the 
armaments necessary for international policing (Article 43). 

Three documents, offering suggestions along this line, are in- 
cluded in this collection. The first is an address delivered by Pro- 
fessor Harold C. Urey at a luncheon of the Nobel prize winners. 
Professor Urey was one of the chief figures in the scientific re- 
search which produced the atomic bomb. He presents the point of 

view of most leading scientists today, offering at the same time a 
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short historical analysis of the development of scientific research 


in its bearing upon political and economic questions. The second 
document is an address by Captain Harold E. Stassen, a member 
of the United States delegation at the San Francisco Conference, 
delivered before the Academy of Political Science in New York on 
November 8. In this speech, Captain Stassen points out possibil- 
ities of amendment and implementation of the Charter, making 
definite proposals for an international atomic police force,while 
denying the use of the atomic bomb to individual nations. The 
third document is an Armistice Day address, delivered at Temple 
Emanu-E] on November 11, by the Director of the Division of 
Economics and History of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, who was also a consultant in the Department of State 
in the preparation of the basic text submitted to the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference. This statement follows the same general lines 
as that of Captain Stassen but offers some further suggestions as to 
the possibility of control by an International Atomic Energy 
Commission of the United Nations Organization. 

These statements, while differing in some details, are in agree- 
ment on the major proposition as to the possibility as well as the 
need of adjusting the Charter of the United Nations Organiza- 


tion to meet the existing situation. 
James T. SHoTWELL 
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STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN? 
August 6, 1945 


Sixteen hours ago an American airplane dropped one bomb on 
Hiroshima, an important Japanese Army base. That bomb had 
more power than 20,000 tons of TNT. It had more than two thov. 
sand times the blast power of the British “Grand Slam” which is 
the largest bomb ever yet used in the history of warfare. 

The Japanese began the war from the air at Pearl Harbor. They 
have been repaid manyfold. And the end is not yet. With this 
bomb we have now added a new and revolutionary increase in 
destruction to supplement the growing power of our armed forces, 
In their present form these bombs,are now in production and even 
more powerful forms are in development. 

It is an atomic bomb. It is a harnessing of the basic power of the 
universe. The force from which the sun draws its powers has been 
loosed against those who brought war to the Far East. 

Before 1939, it was the accepted belief of scientists that it was 
theoretically possible to release atomic energy. But no one knew 
any practical method of doing it. By 1942, however, we knew that 
the Germans were working feverishly to find a way to add atomic 
energy to the other engines of war with which they hoped to en- 
slave the world. But they failed. We may be grateful to Providence 
that the Germans got the V-1’s and the V-2’s late and in limited 


quantities and even more grateful that they did not get the atomic ” 


bomb at all. 


The battle of the laboratories held fateful risks for us as well as ° 


the battles of the air, land, and sea, and we have now won the bat- 

tle of the laboratories as we have won the other battles. 
Beginning in 1940, before Pearl Harbor, scientific knowledge 

useful in war was pooled between the United States and Great 


Britain, and many priceless helps to our victories have come from | 


that arrangement. Under that general policy the research on the 
atomic bomb was begun. With American and British scientists 
working together, we entered the race of discovery against the 
Germans. 


1 United Press report from The New York Times, August 7, 1945; reprinted 
by permission. 
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The United States had available a large number of scientists of 
distinction in the many needed areas of knowledge. It had the tre- 
mendous industrial and financial resources necessary for the pro- 
ject and they could be devoted to it without undue impairment of 
other vital war work. In the United States the laboratory work 
and the production plants, on which a substantial start had already 
been made, would be out of reach of enemy bombing, while at the 
time Britain was exposed to constant air attack and was still 
threatened with the possibility of invasion. 

For these reasons Prime Minister Churchill and President 
Roosevelt agreed that it was wise to carry on the project here. We 
now have two great plants and many lesser works devoted to the 
production of atomic power. Employment during peak construc- 
tion numbered 125,000, and over 65,000 individuals are even now 
engaged in operating the plants. Many have worked there for two 
and a half years. Few know what they have been producing. They 
see great quantities of material going in and they see nothing com- 
ing out of these plants, for the physical size of the explosive charge 
is exceedingly small. We have spent two billion dollars on the 
greatest scientific gamble in history—and won. 

But the greatest marvel is not the size of the enterprise, its se- 
crecy, or its cost, but the achievement of scientific brains in put- 
ting together infinitely complex pieces of knowledge held by many 
men in different fields of science into a workable plan. And hardly 
less marvelous has been the capacity of industry to design, and of 
labor to operate, the machines and methods to do things never done 
before so that the brain child of many minds came forth in physical 
shape and performed as it was supposed to do. 

Both science and industry worked under the direction of the 
United States Army, which achieved a unique success in managing 
so diverse a problem in the advancement of knowledge in an 
amazingly short time. It is doubtful if such another combination 
could be got together in the world. What has been done is the 
greatest achievement of organized science in history. It was done 
under high pressure and without failure. 

We are now prepared to obliterate more rapidly and completely 
every productive enterprise the Japanese have above ground in 
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any city. We shall destroy their docks, their factories and their 
communications. Let there be no mistake; we shall completely de. 
stroy Japan’s power to make war. 

It was to spare the Japanese people from utter destruction that 
the ultimatum of July 26 was issued at Potsdam. Their al 
promptly rejected that ultimatum. If they do not now 
terms they may expect a rain of ruin from the air, the like of which 
has never been seen on this earth. Behind this air attack will fol- 
low sea and land forces in such numbers and power as they have 
not yet seen and with the fighting skill of which they are already 
well aware. 

The Secretary of War, who has kept in personal touch with all 
phases of the project, will immediately make public a statement 
giving further details. 

His statement will give facts concerning the sites at Oak Ridge, 
near Knoxville, Tennessee, and at Richland, near Pasco, Wash- 
ington, and an installation near Santa Fé, New Mexico. Although 
the workers at the sites have been making materials to be used in 
producing the greatest destructive force in history they have not 
themselves been in danger beyond that of many other occupa- 
tions, for the utmost care has been taken for their safety. 

The fact that we can release atomic energy ushers in a new era 
in man’s understanding of nature’s forces. Atomic energy may, in 
the future, supplement the power that now comes from coal, oil 
and falling water, but at present it cannot be produced on a basis 
to compete with them commercially. Before that comes there must 
be a long period of intensive research. 

It has never been the habit of the scientists of this country or 
the policy of this Government to withhold from the world scien- 
tific knowledge. Normally, therefore, everything about the work 
with atomic energy would be made public. 

But under present circumstances it is not intended to divulge the 
terminal processes of production or all the military applications, 
pending further examination of possible methods of protecting us 
and the rest of the world from the danger of sudden destruction. 

I shall recommend that the Congress of the United States con- 
sider promptly the establishment of an appropriate commission to 
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control the production and use of atomic power within the United 
States. I shall give further consideration and make further recom- 
mendations to the Congress as to how atomic power can become 
a powerful and forceful influence toward the maintenance of world 


peace. 





STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF WAR STIMSON! 


August 6, 1945 


The recent use of the atomic bomb over Japan, which was today 
made known by the President, is the culmination of years of her. 
culean effort on the part of science and industry working in c 
eration with the military authorities. This development, which 
was carried forward by the many thousand participants with the 
utmost energy and the very highest sense of national duty, with the 
greatest secrecy and the most imperative of time schedules, prob- 
ably represents the greatest achievement of the combined efforts 
of science, industry, labor and the military in all history. 

The military weapon which has been forged from the products 
of this vast undertaking has an explosive force such as to stagger 
the imagination. Improvements will be forthcoming shortly which 
will increase by several fold the present effectiveness. But more im- 
portant for the long-range implications of this new weapon is the 
possibility that another scale of magnitude will be evolved after 
considerable research and development. 

The scientists are confident that over a period of many years 
atomic bombs may well be developed which will be very much 
more powerful than the atomic bombs now at hand. It is abun- 
dantly clear that the possession of this weapon by the United 
States even in its present form should prove a tremendous aid in 
the shortening of the war against Japan. 

The requirements of security do not permit of any revelation at 
this time of the exact methods by which the bombs are produced 
or of the nature of their action. However, in accord with its policy 
of keeping the people of the nation as completely informed as is 
consistent with national security, the War Department wishes to 
make known at this time, at least in broad dimension, the story 
behind this tremendous weapon which has been developed so effec- 
tively to hasten the end of the war. Other statements will be re- 
leased which will give further details concerning the scientific and 
production aspects of the project and will give proper recognition 

1 United Press report from The New York Times, August 7, 1945; reprinted 
by permission. 
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to the scientists, technicians and the men of industry and labor 
who have made this weapon possible. 


I 


The chain of scientific discoveries which has led to the atomic 
bomb began at the turn of the century when radioactivity was dis- 
covered. Until 1939 work in this field was world-wide, being car- 
ried on particularly in the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, Italy, and Denmark. 

Before the lights went out over Europe and the advent of war 
imposed security restrictions, the fundamental scientific knowl- 
edge concerning atomic energy from which has been developed the 
atomic bomb now in use by the United States was widely known 
in many countries, both Allied and Axis. 

The war, however, ended the exchange of scientific information 
on this subject and, with the exception of the United Kingdom and 
Canada, the status of work in this field in other countries is not 
fully known, but we are convinced that Japan will not be in a posi- 
tion to use an atomic bomb in this war. While it is known that 
Germany was working feverishly in an attempt to develop such a 
weapon, her complete defeat and occupation has now removed 
that source of danger. Thus it was evident when the war began 
that the development of atomic energy for war purposes would oc- 
cur in the near future and it was a question of which nations would 
control the discovery. 

A large number of American scientists were pressing forward 
the boundaries of scientific knowledge in this fertile new field at 
the time when American science was mobilized for war. Work on 
atomic fission was also in progress in the United Kingdom when 
the war began in Europe. A close connection was maintained be- 
tween the British investigations and the work here, with a pooling 
of information on this as on other matters of scientific research of 
importance for military purposes. 

It was later agreed between President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill that the project would be most quickly and ef- 
fectively brought to fruition if all effort were concentrated in the 
United States, thus insuring intimate collaboration and also avoid- 
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ing duplication. As a consequence of this decision, a number of 
British scientists who had been working on this problem were 
transferred here in late 1943, and they have from that time 

ticipated in the development of the projects in the United States, 


Il 


Late in 1939 the possibility of using atomic energy for military 
purposes was brought to the attention of President Roosevelt. He 
appointed a committee to survey the problem. Research which had 
been conducted on a small scale with Navy funds was put ona 
full-scale basis as a result of the recommendations of various sci- 
entific committees. At the end of 1941 the decision was made to 
go all-out on research work and the project was put under the 
direction of a group of eminent American scientists in the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development, with.all projects in opera- 
tion being placed under contract with the OSRD. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, director of OSRD, reported directly to the 
President on major developments. Meanwhile, President Roose- 
velt appointed a general policy group, which consisted of former 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson, Gen. George C. Marshall, Dr. James B. Conant, and Dr. 
Bush. 

In June, 1942, this group recommended a great expansion of the 
work and the transfer of the major part of the program to the War 
Department. These recommendations were approved by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and put into effect. Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves 
was appointed by the Secretary of War to take complete executive 
charge of the program and was made directly responsible to him 
and the chief of staff. 

In order to secure continuing consideration to the military as- 
pects of the program, the President’s general policy group ap- 
pointed a military policy committee consisting of Dr. Bush as 
chairman, with Dr. Conant as his alternate, Lieut. Gen. Wilhelm 
D. Styer, and Rear Admiral William R. Purnell. This committee 
was charged with the responsibility of considering and planning 
military policy relating to the program including the development 
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and manufacture of material, the production of atomic fission 
bombs, and their use as a weapon. 

Although there were still numerous unsolved problems con- 
ceming the several theoretically possible methods of producing ex- 

ive material, nevertheless, in view of the tremendous pressure 
of time it was decided in December, 1942, to proceed with the 
construction of large-scale plants. Two of these are located at the 
Clinton Engineer Works in Tennessee and a third is located at the 
Hanford Engineer Works in the State of Washington. The deci- 
sion to embark on large-scale production at such an early stage 
was, of course, a gamble, but as is so necessary in war, a calculated 
risk was taken and the risk paid off. 

The Clinton Engineer Works is located on a Government res- 
ervation of some 59,000 acres eighteen miles west of Knoxville, 
Tenn. The large size and isolated location of this site was made 
necessary by the need for security and for safety against possible, 
but then unknown, hazards. A Government-owned and operated 
city, named Oak Ridge, was established within the reservation to 
accommodate the people working on the project. They live under 
normal conditions in modest houses, dormitories, hutments, and 
trailers and have for their use all the religious, recreational, educa- 


| tional, medical, and other facilities of a modern small city. The 


total population of Oak Ridge is approximately 78,000 and con- 
sists of construction workers and plant operators and their imme- 
diate families; others live in immediately surrounding commun- 
ities. 
The Hanford Engineer Works is located on a Government res- 
ervation of 430,000 acres in an isolated area fifteen miles north- 
west of Pasco, Wash. Here is situated a Government-owned and 
operated town called Richland with a population of approximately 
17,000, consisting of plant operators and their immediate families. 
As in the case of the site in Tennessee, consideration of security 
and safety necessitated placing this site in an isolated area. Living 
conditions in Richland are similar to those in Oak Ridge. 

A special laboratory dealing with the many technical problems 
involved in putting the components together into an effective 
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bomb is located in an isolated area in the vicinity of Santa Fe 
N. M. This laboratory has been planned, organized, and directs 
by Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer. The development of the bomb it 
self has been largely due to his genius and the inspiration anj 
leadership he has given to his associates. 

Certain other manufacturing plants much smaller in scale ay 
located in the United States and in Canada for essential produc 
tion of needed materials. Laboratories at the Universities of Co. 
lumbia, Chicago, and California, lowa State College, and at other 
schools, as well as certain industrial laboratories, have contributed 
materially in carrying on research and in developing special equip. 
ment, materials, and processes for the project. A laboratory has 
been established in Canada and a pilot plant for the manufacture 
of material is being built. This work is being carried on by the 
Canadian Government with assistance from, and appropriate 
liaison with, the United States and the United Kingdom. 

While space does not permit of a complete listing of the indus 
trial concerns which have contributed so signally to the success of 
the project, mention should be made of a few. The Du Pont de 
Nemours Company designed and constructed the Hanford installa 
tions in Washington and operate them. 

A special subsidiary of the M. W. Kellogg Company of New 
York designed one of the plants at Clinton, which was constructed 
by the J. A. Jones Company and is operated by the Union Carbide 
& Carbon Company. The second plant at Clinton was designed 
and constructed by the Stone & Webster Engineering Corpor 
tion of Boston and is operated by the Tennessee Eastman Company. 

Equipment was supplied by almost’ all of the important firmsin 
the United States, including Allis-Chalmers, Chrysler, General 
Electric, and Westinghouse. These are only a few of the literally 
thousands of firms, both large and small, which have contributed 
to the success of the program. It is hoped that one day it will be 
possible to reveal in greater detail the contributions made by it- 
dustry to the successful development of this weapon. 

Behind these concrete achievements lie the tremendous contti- 
butions of American science. No praise is too great for the ut- 
stinting efforts, brilliant achievements, and complete devotion to 
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the national interest of the scientists of this country. Nowhere else 
in the world has science performed so successfully in time of war. 
All the men of science who have cooperated effectively with in- 
dustry and the military authorities in bringing the project to frui- 
tion merit the very highest expression of gratitude from the people 
of the nation. 

In the War Department the main responsibility for the success- 
ful prosecution of the program rests with Maj. Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves. His record of performance in securing the effective de- 
velopment of this weapon for our armed forces in so short a period 
of time has been truly outstanding and merits the very highest 
commendation. 

Ill 

From the outset extraordinary secrecy and security measures 
have surrounded the project. This was personally ordered by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his orders have been strictly complied with. 
The work has been completely compartmentalized so that while 
many thousands of people have been associated with the program 
in one way or another no one has been given more information 
concerning it than was absolutely necessary to his particular job. 


| Asa result only a few highly placed persons in Government and 


science know the entire story. 

It was inevitable, of course, that public curiosity would be 
aroused concerning so large a project and that citizens would make 
inquiries of members of Congress. In such instances the members 
of Congress have been most cooperative and have accepted in good 
faith the statement of the War Department that military security 
precluded any disclosure of detailed information. 

In the appropriation of funds, the Congress has accepted the as- 
surances of the Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff that the 
appropriations made were absolutely essential to national security. 
The War Department is confident that the Congress will agree 


» that its faith was not a mistake. Because it has not been possible 


for Congress to keep a close check on the expenditure of the 
funds appropriated for the project which to June 30, 1945, amounted 
to $1,950,000,000, key scientific phases of the work have been re- 
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viewed from time to time by eminently qualified scientists and in. 
dustrial leaders in order to be certain that the expenditures “ 
warranted by the potentialities of the program. 

The press and radio of the nation, as in so many other i instances, 
have complied wholeheartedly with the requests of the Office of 
Censorship that publicity on any phase of this subject be suppressed, 

IV 

In order to bring the project to fruition as quickly as possible, i 
was decided in August, 1943, to establish a combined policy com. 
mittee with the following membership: 

Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, Dr. Vannevar Bush anj 
Dr. James B. Conant, for the United States; Field Marshal Si 
John Dill and Col. J. J. Llewellin, for the United Kingdom, and 
Mr. C. D. Howe, for Canada. Colonel Llewellin was replaced by 
Sir Ronald I. Campbell in December, 1943, and the latter, in tum, 
by the Earl of Halifax. The late Field Marshal Sir John Dill was 
replaced by Field Marshal Sir Henry Maitland Wilson early in 
1945. Ihe committee is responsible for the broad direction of the 
project as between the countries. 


Interchange of information has been provided for within certain | 


limits. In the field of scientific research and development full it 
terchange is maintained between those working in the same sec 
tions of the field; in matters of design, construction, and operation 
of large-scale plants information is exchanged only when such ex 
change will hasten the completion of weapons for use in the present 


war. All these arrangements are subject to the. approval of the ' 


combined policy committee. 

The United States members have made as their scientific ad- 
viser Dr. Richard C. Tolman; the British members, Sir James 
Chadwick, and the Canadian member, Dean C. J. Mackenzie. 

It was early recognized that in order to make certain that this 
tremendous weapon would not fall into the hands of the enemy 
prompt action should be taken to control patents in the field and 
to secure control over the ore which is indispensable to the proc- 
ess. Substantial patent control has been accomplished in the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Canada. In each country all per- 
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soniel engaged in the work, both scientific and industrial, are re- 
quired to assign their entire rights to any inventions in this field 
to their respective Governments. Arrangements have been made 
for appropriate patent exchange in instances where inventions are 
made by nationals of one country working in the territory of 
another. 

Such patent rights, interests, and titles as are exchangeable, 
however, are held in a fiduciary sense subject to settlement at a 
later date on mutually satisfactory terms. 

All patent actions taken are surrounded by ail safeguards neces- 
sary for the security of the project. At the present stage of devel- 

of the science of atomic fission, uranium is the ore essen- 
tial to the production of the weapon. Steps have been taken, and 
continue to be taken, to assure us of adequate supplies of this 
mineral. 
V 

Atomic fission holds great promise for sweeping development 
by which our civilization may be enriched when peace comes, 
but the overriding necessities of war have precluded the full ex- 
ploration of peacetime applications of this new knowledge. With 


"the evidence presently at hand, however, it appears inevitable that 


many useful contributions to the well-being of mankind will ulti- 
mately flow from these discoveries when the world situation 
makes it possible for science and industry to concentrate on these 


The fact that atomic energy can now be released on a large 
scale in an atomic bomb raises the. question of the prospect of us- 
ing this energy for peaceful industrial purposes. Already in the 
course of producing one of the elements much energy is being re- 
leased, not explosively but in regulated amounts. This energy, 
however, is in the form of heat at a temperature too low to make 
practicable the operation of a conventional power plant. 

It will be a matter of much further research and development to 
design machines for the conversion of atomic energy into useful 
power. How long this will take no one can predict but it will 


_ certainly be a period of many years. Furthermore, there are many 


economic considerations to be taken into account before we can 
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say to what extent atomic energy will supplement coal, oil 
water as fundamental sources of power in industry in this or ay 
other country. We are at the threshold of a new industrial a 
which will take many years and much expenditure of money » 
develop. 

Because of the widespread knowledge and interest in this sb. 
ject even before the war, there is no possibility of avoiding th 
risks inherent in this knowledge by any long-term policy of» 
crecy. Mindful of these considerations as well as the grave prob 
lems that arise concerning the control of the weapon and the in. 
plications of this science for the peace of the world, the Secretar 
of War, with the approval of the President, has appointed an ip. 
terim committee to consider these matters. s. Membership of the 
committee is as follows: 

The Secretary of War, chairman; the Hon. James P. Byme, 
now Secretary of State; the Hon. Ralph A. Bard, former Under 
Secretary of the Navy; the Hon. William L. Clayton, Assistam 
Secretary of State; Dr. Vannevar Bush, director of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development and president of the Ca 
negie Institution of Washington; Dr. James B. Conant, chairma 
of the National Defense Research Committee and president of } 
Harvard University; Dr. Karl T. Compton, chief of the Office of | 
Field Service in the Office of Scientific Research and Develop 
ment and president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
and Mr. George L. Harrison, special consultant to the Secretary 
of War and president of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
Mr. Harrison is alternate chairman of the committee. 





The committee is charged with the responsibility of formulating 


recommendations to the President concerning the postwar orgat- 
ization that should be established to direct and control the future 
course of the United States in this field both with regard to the 
research and developmental aspects of the entire field and to its 
military applications. It will make recommendations with regan 
to the problems of both national and international control. 

In its consideration of these questions, the committee has had 
the benefit of the views of the scientists who have participated i 
the project. These views have been brought to the attention of 
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the committee by an advisory group selected from the leading 

sicists of the country who have been most active on this sub- 
ject. This group is composed of Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer, Dr. E. O. 
Lawrence, Dr. A. H. Compton, and Dr. Enrico Fermi. The in- 
terim committee has also consulted the representatives of those 
industries which have been most closely connected with the multi- 
tude of problems that have been faced in the production phases of 
the project. : 

Every effort is being bent toward assuring that this weapon 
and the new field of science that stands behind it will be employed 
wisely in the interests of the security of peace-loving nations and 
the well-being of the world. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS! 
ON THE ATOMIC BOMB 


October 3, 1945 


Almost two months have passed since the atomic bomb was used 
against Japan. That bomb did not win the war, but it 
shortened the war. We know that it saved the lives of untold tho. 
sands of American and Allied soldiers who would otherwise haye 
been killed in battle. 

The discovery of the means of releasing atomic energy begana 
new era in the history of civilization. The scientific and industrial 
knowledge on which this discovery rests does not relate merely 
to another weapon. It may some day prove to be more revoly. 
tionary in the development of human society than the invention of 
the wheel, the use of metals, or the steam or internal-combustion 

e. 
“an in history has society been confronted with a power s% 
full of potential danger and at the same time so full of promise for 
the future of man and for the peace of the world. I think I e- 
press the faith of the American people when I say that we can use 


the knowledge we have won not for the devastation of war but for > 


the future welfare of humanity. 

To accomplish the objective we must proceed along two fronts 
—the domestic and the international. 

The first and most urgent step is the determination of our do- 
mestic policy for the control, use, and development of atomic en- 
ergy within the United States. 

We cannot postpone decisions in this field. The enormous in- 
vestment which we made to produce the bomb has given us the two 
vast industrial plants in Washington and Tennessee, and the many 
associated works throughout the country. It has brought together 


a vast organization of scientists, executives, industrial engineers, | 


and skilled workers—a national asset of inestimable value. 
The powers which the Congress wisely gave to the Government 


1 United Press report from the New York Herald Tribune, October 4, 1945; 
reprinted by permission. 
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to wage war were adequate to permit the creation and develop- 
ment of this enterprise as a war project. Now that our enemies 
have surrendered, we should take immediate action to provide for 
the future use of this huge investment in brains and plant. 

| am informed that many of the people on whom depend the con- 
tinued successful operation of the plants and the further develop- 
ment of atomic knowledge are getting ready to return to their 
normal pursuits. In many cases these people are considering leav- 
ing the project largely because of uncertainty concerning future na- 
tional policy in this field. Prompt action to establish national policy 
will go a long way toward keeping a strong organization intact. 

It is equally necessary to direct future research and to establish 
control of the basic raw materials essential to the development of 
this power whether it is to be used for purposes of peace or war. 
Atomic force in ignorant or evil hands could inflict untold disaster 
upon the nation and the world. Society cannot hope even to pro- 
tect itself—much less to realize the benefits of the discovery— 
unless prompt action is taken to guard against the hazards of misuse. 

I therefore urge, as a first measure in a program of utilizing our 
knowledge for the benefit of society, that the Congress enact 
legislation to fix a policy with respect to our existing plants, and 


with its development and use in the United States. 

The legislation should give jurisdiction for these purposes to an 
atomic energy commission with members appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The Congress should lay down the basic principles for all the 
activities of the commission, the objectives of which should be the 
promotion of the national welfare, securing the national defense, 
safeguarding world peace, and the acquisition of further knowledge 
concerning atomic energy. 

The people of the United States know that the overwhelming 
power we have developed in this war is due in large measure to 
American science and American industry, consisting of manage- 
ment and labor. We believe that our science and industry owe 
their strength to the spirit of free inquiry and the spirit of free en- 
terprise that characterize our country. 
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The commission, therefore, in carrying out its functions shoul 
interfere as little as possible with private research and private ep. 
terprise, and should use as much as possible existing institutions 
and agencies. The observance of this policy is our best guarantes 
of maintaining the preeminence in science and industry upon 
which our national well-being depends. 

All land and mineral deposits owned by the United States which 
constitute sources of atomic energy, and all stock piles of mate. 
rials from which such energy may be derived, and all plants o 
other property of the United States connected with its develop. 
ment and use should be transferred to the supervision and control 
of the commission. 

The commission should be authorized to acquire at a fair price, 
by purchase or by condemnation, any minerals or other materials 
from which the sources of atomic energy can be derived, and als 
any land containing such minerals or materials, which are not al 
ready owned by the United States. 

The power to purchase should include real and personal prop- 
erty outside the limits of the United States. 

The commission should also be authorized to conduct all neces- 


sary research, experimentation, and operations for the further de- | 
velopment and use of atomic energy for military, industrial, sce | 


entific or medical purposes. In these activities it should, of course, 
use existing private and public institutions and agencies to the full. 
est practicable extent. 

Under appropriate safeguards, the commission should also be 


permitted to license any property available to the commission for ‘ 


research, development, and exploitation in the field of atomic en- 
ergy. Among other things, such licensing should be conditioned, 
of course, upon a policy of widespread distribution of peacetime 
products on equitable terms which will prevent monopoly. 


In order to establish effective control and security, it should be | 
declared unlawful to produce or use the substances comprising 


the sources of atomic energy or to import or export them except 
under conditions prescribed by the commission. 

Finally, the commission should be authorized to establish secur- 
ity regulations governing the handling of all information, material, 
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and equipment under its jurisdiction. Suitable penalties should be 
ibed for violating the security regulations of the commis- 
sion or any of the other terms of the act. 

The measures which I have suggested may seem drastic and far 
reaching. But the discovery with which we are dealing involves 
forces of nature too dangerous to fit into any of our usual concepts. 

The other phase of the problem is the question of the interna- 
tional control and development of this newly discovered energy. 

In international relations, as in domestic affairs, the release of 
atomic energy constitutes a new force too revolutionary to con- 
sider in the framework of old ideas. We can no longer rely on the 
slow progress of time to develop a program of control among na- 
tions. Civilization demands that we shall reach at the earliest pos- 
sible date a satisfactory arrangement for the control of this dis- 
covery, in order that it may become a powerful and forceful in- 
fluence toward the maintenance of world peace instead of an in- 
strument of destruction. 

Scientific opinion appears to be practically unanimous that the 
essential theoretical knowledge upon which the discovery is based 
is already widely known. There is also substantial agreement that 
foreign research can come abreast of our present theoretical 
knowledge in time. 

The hope of civilization lies in international arrangements look- 
ing, if possible, to the renunciation of the use and development of 
the atomic bomb, and directing and encouraging the use of atomic 
energy and all future scientific information toward peaceful and 
humanitarian ends. The difficulties in working out such arrange- 
ments are great. 

The alternative to overcoming these difficulties, however, may 
be a desperate armament race which might well end in disaster. 
Discussion of the international problem cannot be safely delayed 


sition adequately to deal with it. 

I theretore propose to initiate discussions, first with our associ- 
ates in this discovery, Great Britain and Canada, and then with 
other nations, in an effort to effect agreement on the conditions 
under which cooperation might replace rivalry in the field of 
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atomic power. I desire to emphasize that these discussions wil} 
not be concerned with disclosures relating to the i 
processes leading to the production of the atomic bomb itself. They 
will constitute an effort to work out arrangements covering the 
terms under which international collaboration and exchange of 
scientific information might safely proceed. 

The outcome of the discussions will be reported to the Congress 
as soon as possible, and any resulting agreements requiring Cop. 
gressional action will be submitted to the Congress. 

But regardless of the course of discussions in the internation 
field, I believe it is essential that legislation along the lines I have 
indicated be adopted as promptly as possible to insure the neces 
sary research in, and development and control of, the production 
and use of atomic energy. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S FOREIGN POLICY ADDRESS? 


October 27, 1945 


| am grateful for the magnificent reception which you have given 
me today in this great city of New York. I know that it is given to 
me only as the representative of the gallant men and women of 
our naval forces, and on their behalf, as well as my own, I thank you. 

New York joins the rest of the nation in paying honor and 
tribute to the four million fighting Americans of the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard—and to the ships which carried them to 
victory. 

On opposite sides of the world, across two oceans, our Navy 
opened a highway for the armies and air forces of the United States. 
They landed our gallant men, millions of them, on the beachheads 
of final triumph. Fighting from Murmansk, the English Channel, 
and the Tyrrhenian Sea, to Midway, Guadalcanal, Leyte Gulf, and 
Okinawa—they won the greatest naval victories in history. To- 
gether with their brothers in arms in the Army and Air Force, and 
with the men of the Merchant Marine, they have helped to win 
for mankind all over the world a new opportunity to live in peace 
and dignity—and, we hope, in security. 

In the harbor and rivers of New York City and in other ports 
along the coasts and rivers of the country, ships of that mighty 
United States Navy are at anchor. I hope that the people every- 
where will visit them and their crews, seeing for yourselves what 
your sons and daughters, your labor and your money, have fash- 
ioned into an invincible weapon of liberty. 

The fleet, on V-J Day, consisted of twelve hundred warships, 
more than fifty thousand supporting and landing craft, and over 
forty thousand Navy planes. By that day, ours was a sea power 
never before equaled in the history of the world. There were 
great carrier task forces capable of tracking down and sinking 
the enemy’s fleets, beating down his air power, and pouring de- 
struction on his war-making industries. There were submarines 
which roamed the seas, invading the enemy’s own ports, and 


1 Reprinted from The Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XIII, No. 331, 
October 28, 1945. 
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destroying his shipping in all the oceans. There were amphibioys 
forces capable of landing soldiers on beaches from Normandy ty 
the Philippines. There were great battleships and cruisers which 
swept the enemy ships from the seas and bombarded his shore 
defense almost at will. 

And history will never forget that great leader who, from his 
first day in office, fought to reestablish a strong American Navy 
—who watched that Navy and all the other might of this nation 
grow into an invincible force for victory—who sought to make 
that force an instrument for a just and lasting peace—and who gaye 
his life in the effort-—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The roll call of the battles of this fleet reads like sign posts 
circling the globe—on the road to final victory. North Africa, 
Sicily, Italy, Normandy, and southern France; Coral Sea, Mid 
way, Guadalcanal, and the Solomons; Tarawa, Saipan, Guam, the 
Philippine Sea, Leyte Gulf; Iwo Jima and Okinawa. Nothing which 
the enemy held on any coast was safe from its attack. 

Now we are in the process of demobilizing our naval force. We 
are laying up ships. We are breaking up aircraft squadrons. We 
are rolling up bases and releasing officers and men. But when our 


demobilization is all finished as planned, the United States will | 


still be the greatest naval power on earth. 

In addition to that naval power, we shall still have one of the 
most powerful air forces in the world. And just the other day, so 
that on short notice we could mobilize a powerful and well 
equipped land, sea, and air force, I asked the Congress to adopt 
universal training. 

Why do we seek to preserve this powerful naval and air force, 
and establish this strong Army reserve? Why do we need them? 

We have assured the world time and again—and I repeat it now 
—that we do not seek for ourselves one inch of territory in any 
place in the world. Outside the right to establish necessary bases 


for our own protection, we look for nothing which belongs to | 


any other power. 

We do need this kind of armed might, however, and for four 
principal tasks: 

First, our Army, Navy, and Air Force, in collaboration with our 
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allies, must enforce the terms of peace imposed upon our defeated 
enemies. 

Second, we must fulfil the military obligations which we are 
undertaking as a member of the United Nations Organization—to 
support a lasting peace, by force if necessary. 

Third, we must cooperate with other American nations to pre- 
serve the territorial integrity and the political independence of the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

Fourth, in this troubled and uncertain world, our military forces 
must be adequate to discharge the fundamental mission laid upon 
them by the Constitution of the United States—to “provide for 
the common defense” of the United States. 

These four military tasks are directed not toward war—not 
toward conquest—but toward peace. 

We seek to use our military strength solely to preserve the 
peace of the world. For we now know that that is the only sure 
way to make our own freedom secure. 

That is the basis of the foreign policy of the people of the 
United States. 

The foreign policy of the United States is based firmly on fun- 
damental principles of righteousness and justice. In carrying out 
those principles we shall firmly adhere to what we believe to be 
right; and we shall not give our approval to any compromise with 
evil. 
But we know that we cannot attain perfection in this world 
overnight. We shall not let our search for perfection obstruct our 
steady progress toward international cooperation. We must be 
prepared to fulfil our responsibilities as best we can, within the 
framework of our fundamental principles, even though we recog- 
nize that we have to operate in an imperfect world. 

Let me restate the fundamentals of that foreign policy of the 
United States: 


1. We seek no territorial expansion or selfish advantage. We 
have no plans for aggression against any other State, large or small. 
We have no objective which need clash with the peaceful aims of 
any other nations. 
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2. We believe in the eventual return of sovereign rights and 
self-government to all peoples who have been deprived of them 
by force. 

3. We shall approve no territorial changes in any friendly par 
of the world unless they accord with the freely expressed wishes 
of the people concerned. 

4. We believe that all peoples who are prepared for self-goy. 
ernment should be permitted to choose their own form of govem. 
ment by their own freely expressed choice, without interference 
from any foreign source. That is true in Europe, in Asia, in Af 
rica, as well as in the Western Hemisphere. 


5. By the combined and cooperative action of our war allies, | 


we shall help the defeated enemy States establish peaceful, demo- 
cratic governments of their own free choice. And we shall try to 
attain a world in which nazism, fascism, and military aggression 
cannot exist. 

6. We shall refuse to recognize any government imposed upon 
any nation by the force of any foreign power. In some cases it 
may be impossible to prevent forceful imposition of such a gov- 
ernment. But the United States will not recognize any such gov- 
ernment. 

7. We believe that all nations should have the freedom of the 
seas and equal rights to the navigation of boundary rivers and 
waterways and of rivers and waterways which pass through more 
than one country. 

8. We believe that all States which are accepted in the society 
of nations should have access on equal terms to the trade and the 
raw materials of the world. 

9. We believe that the sovereign States of the Western Hempi- 
sphere, without interference from outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere, must work together as good neighbors in the solution of 
their common problems. 

10. We believe that full economic collaboration between all 
nations, great and small, is essential to the improvement of living 
conditions all over the world, and to the establishment of freedom 
from fear and freedom from want. 

11. We shall continue to strive to promote freedom of expres- 
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— sion and freedom of religion throughout the peace-loving areas of 
the world. 
of them 12. We are convinced that the preservation of peace between 
iI nations requires a United Nations organization composed of all the 
“aan peace-loving nations of the world who are willing jointly to use 
force if necessary to insure peace. 


If-goy. | © That is the foreign policy which guides the United States now. 
zovem- | That is the foreign policy with which it confidently faces the 
ference | future. 
in Af | It may not be put into effect tomorrow or the next day. But 
none the less, it is our policy, and we shall seek to achieve it. It 
allies, | may take a long time, but it is worth waiting for, and it is worth 
demo- | striving to attain. 
try to The Ten Commandments themselves have not yet been uni- 
ession | versally achieved over these thousands of years. Yet we struggle 
constantly to achieve them, and in many ways we come closer to 
‘upon them each year. Though we may meet setbacks from time to time, 
ses it | we shall not relent in our efforts to bring the golden rule into the 
| gov- international affairs of the world. 
| gov- We are now passing through a difficult phase of international re- 
lations. Unfortunately it has always been true after past wars that 
of the | the unity among allies, forged by their common peril, has tended 
3 and | to wear out as the danger passed. 

The world cannot afford any letdown in the united determina- 
tion of the Allies in this war to accomplish a lasting peace. The 
ciety | world cannot afford to let the cooperative spirit of the Allies in 
d the | this war disintegrate. The world simply cannot allow this to hap- 

pen. The people in the United States, in Russia and Britain, in 
mpi- | France and China, in collaboration with all the other peace-loving 
emi- | people, must take the course of current history into their own hands 
m of | and mold it in a new direction—the direction of continued cooper- 

ation. It was a common danger which united us before victory. 
» all | Let it be a common hope which continues to draw us together in 
ving | the years to come. 
dom The atomic bombs which fell on Hiroshima and Nagasaki must 

be made a signal, not for the old process of falling apart but for a 
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new era—an era of ever closer unity and ever closer friendship 
among peaceful nations. 

Building a peace requires as much moral stamina as waging ; 
war. Perhaps it requires even more, because it is so laborious and 
painstaking and undramatic. It requires undying patience and cop. 
tinuous application. But it can give us, if we stay with it, the great. 
est reward that there is in the whole field of human effort. 

Differences of the kind that exist today among nations tha 
fought together so long and so valiantly for victory are not hope. 
less or irreconcilable. There are no conflicts of interest among the 
victorious powers so deeply rooted that they cannot be resolved, 
But their solution will require a combination of forbearance and 
firmness. It will require a steadfast adherence to the high princi. 
ples which we have enunciated. It will also require a willingness 
to find a common ground as to the methods of applying those prin- 
ciples. 

Our American policy is a policy of friendly partnership with 
all peaceful nations, and of full support for the United Nations 
Organization. It is a policy that has the strong backing of the 
American people. It is a policy around which we can rally without 
fear or misgiving. 

The more widely and clearly that policy is understood abroad, 
the better and surer will be the peace. For our own part, we must 
seek to understand the special problems of other nations. We 
must seek to understand their own legitimate urge toward security 
as they see it. 

The immediate, the greatest threat to us is the threat of disil- 
lusionment, the danger of an insidious skepticism—a loss of faith 
in the effectiveness of international cooperation. Such a loss of 
faith would be dangerous at any time. In an atomic age it would 
be nothing short of disastrous. 

There has been talk about the atomic bomb scrapping all navies, 
armies, and air forces. For the present, I think that such talk is 100 
per cent wrong. Today control of the seas rests in the fleets of the 
United States and her allies. There is no substitute for them. We 
have learned the bitter lesson that the weakness of this great Re- 
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public invites men of ill will to shake the very foundations of civil- 
ization all over the world. 

What the distant future of atomic research will bring to the 
fleet which we honor today, no one can foretell. But the funda- 
mental mission of the Navy has not changed. Control of our sea 

es and of the skies above them is still the key to our 
freedom and to our ability to help enforce the peace of the world. 
No enemy will ever strike us directly except across the sea. We 
cannot reach out to help stop and defeat an aggressor without 
crossing the sea. Therefore, the Navy, armed with whatever 
weapons science brings forth, is still dedicated to its historic task: 


Control of the ocean approaches to our country and of the skies 
PP 


above them. 

The atomic bomb does not alter the basic foreign policy of the 
United States. It makes the development and application of our 
policy more urgent than we could have dreamed six months ago. 
It means that we must be prepared to approach international 
problems with greater speed, with greater determination, and 
with greater ingenuity, in order to meet a situation for which 
there is no precedent. 

We must find the answer to the problems created by the release 
of atomic energy—we must find the answers to the many other 
problems of peace—in partnership with all the peoples of the 
United Nations. For their stake in world peace is as great as our 
own. 

As I said in my message to the Congress, discussion of the 
atomic bomb with Great Britain and Canada and later with other 
nations cannot wait upon the formal organization of the United 
Nations. These discussions, looking toward a free exchange of 
fundamental scientific information, will be begun in the near fu- - 
ture. But I emphasize again, as I have before, that these discussions 
will not be concerned with the processes of manufacturing the 
atomic bomb or any other instruments of war. 

In our possession of this weapon, as in our possession of other 
new weapons, there is no threat to any nation. The world, which 
has seen the United States in two great recent wars, knows that 
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full well. The possession in our hands of this new power of de. 
struction we regard as a sacred trust. Because of our love of peace, 
es the thoughtful people of the world know that that trust ‘will not 
f be violated, that it will be faithfully executed. 

Indeed, the highest hope of the American people is that wor | 1 
‘ cooperation for peace will soon reach such a state of perfection Un 
that atomic methods of destruction can be definitely and effec. | ™* 
re tively outlawed forever. | 
We have sought, and we will continue to seek, the attainmen | 
of that objective. We shall pursue that course with all the wisdom, | ?® 

patience, and determination that the God of Peace can bestow upon | 
me 
fit 

| 
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a people who are trying to follow in His path. 








THREE-NATION DECLARATION ON 
ATOMIC ENERGY? 


Washington, November 15, 1945 
The President of the United States, the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, and the Prime Minister of Canada, have issued 
the following statement: 

(1) We recognize that the application of recent scientific dis- 
coveries to the methods and practice of war has placed at the dis- 
posal of mankind means of destruction hitherto unknown, against 
which there can be no adequate military defense, and in the em- 
ployment of which no single nation can in fact have a monopoly. 

(2) We desire to emphasize that the responsibility for devising 
means to insure that the new discoveries shall be used for the bene- 
fit of mankind, instead of as a means of destruction, rests not on 
our nations alone but upon the whole civilized world. Neverthe- 
less, the progress that we have made in the development and use 
of atomic energy demands that we take an initiative in the matter, 
and we have accordingly met together to consider the possibility 


of international action: 

(a) To prevent the use of atomic energy for destructive pur- 

ses. 
me) To promote the use of recent and future advances in sci- 
entific knowledge, particularly in the utilization of atomic energy, 
for peaceful and humanitarian ends. 

(3) We are aware that the only complete protection for the 
civilized world from the destructive use of scientific knowledge 
lies in the prevention of war. No system of safeguards that can be 
devised will of itself provide an effective guarantee against pro- 
duction of atomic weapons by a nation bent on aggression. Nor 
can we ignore the possibility of the development of other weapons, 
or of new methods of warfare, which may constitute as great a 
threat to civilization as the military use of atomic energy. 

(4) Representing as we do, the three countries which possess 
the knowledge essential to the use of atomic energy, we declare 
at the outset our willingness, as a first contribution, to proceed 
with the exchange of fundamental scientific information and the 





1 Associated Press report from The New York Times, November 16, 1945; 
reprinted by permission. 
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interchange of scientists and scientific literature for peaceful ends 


with any nation that will fully reciprocate. 

(5) We believe that the fruits of scientific research should be 
made available to all nations, and that freedom of investigation 
and free interchange of ideas are essential to the progress of 
knowledge. In pursuance of this policy, the basic scientific infor. 
mation essential to the development of atomic energy for 
ful purposes has already been made available to the world. It is 
our intention that all further information of this character that 
may become available from time to time shall be similarly treated, 
We trust that other nations will adopt the same policy, thereby 
creating an atmosphere of reciprocal confidence in which political 
agreement and cooperation will flourish. 

(6) We have considered the question of the disclosure of de- 
tailed information concerning the practical industrial application of 
atomic energy. The military exploitation of atomic energy de- 
pends, in large part, upon the same methods and processes as 
would be required for industrial uses. 

We are not convinced that the spreading of the specialized infor- 
mation regarding the practical application of atomic energy, be- 
fore it is possible to devise effective, reciprocal, and enforceable 
safeguards acceptable to all nations, would contribute to a con- 
structive solution of the problem of the atomic bomb. 

On the contrary we think it might have the opposite effect. We 
are, however, prepared to share, on a reciprocal basis with others 
of the United Nations, detailed information concerning the prac- 
tical industrial application of atomic energy just as soon as effec- 
tive enforceable safeguards against its use for destructive pur- 
poses can be devised. 

(7) In order to attain the most effective means of entirely elim- 
inating the use of atomic energy for destructive purposes and pro- 
moting its widest use for industrial and humanitarian purposes, we 
are of the opinion that at the earliest practicable date a commis- 
sion should be set up under the United Nations Organization to 
prepare recommendations for submission to the organization. 

The commission should be instructed to proceed with the ut- 
most dispatch and should be authorized to submit recommenda- 
tions from time to time dealing with separate phases of its work. 
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In particular the commission should make specific proposals: 

(a) For extending between all nations the exchange of basic 
scientific information for peaceful ends; 

(b) For control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to in- 


_ gure its use only for peaceful purposes; 


(c) For the elimination from national armaments of atomic 
weapons and of all other major weapons adaptable to mass de- 
struction , . 

(d) For effective safeguards by way of inspection and other 
means to protect complying States against the hazards of viola- 
tions and evasions. 

(8) The work of the commission should proceed by separate 
stages, the successful completion of each one of which will develop 
the necessary confidence of the world before the next stage is un- 
dertaken. Specifically, it is considered that the commission might 
well devote its attention first to the wide exchange of scientists 


' and scientific information, and as a second stage to the develop- 
_ ment of full knowledge concerning natural resources of raw 


materials. 

(9) Faced with the terrible realities of the application of sci- 
ence to destruction, every nation will realize more urgently than 
before the overwhelming need to maintain the rule of law among 
nations and to banish the scourge of war from the earth. This can 
only be brought about by giving wholehearted support to the 
United Nations Organization and by consolidating and extending 
its authority, thus creating conditions of mutual trust in which all 
peoples will be free to devote themselves to the arts of peace. It is 
our firm resolve to work without reservation to achieve these ends. 
The City of Washington, 

The White House, 
November 15, 1945. 
Harry S. TRUMAN 
President of the United States 
C. R. ATriee 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom 
W. L. Mackenzie Kine 
Prime Minister of Canada 
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THE ATOM AND HUMANITY 


By Harotp C. Urey 


Alfred Nobel, whose birthday we celebrate today, was the in 
ventor of dynamite and of smokeless propellant powders. At the 
same time that he engaged in this scientific research he was very 
much interested in bringing lasting peace to the world. In a con. 
versation with one of his friends he remarked that his explosives 
would bring peace more quickly then peace societies. After some 
fifty years we now realize that Nobel was wrong in his conch 
sion, and we find that the peace societies were also unsuccessful, 
Today we are faced with far more powerful explosives than any 
that Nobel dreamed of, and we are still discussing wars and means 
of bringing peace to this planet. It is my purpose to discuss the 
relationship of this newest weapon, the atomic bomb, to the prob- 
lem of world peace. May I say that this discussion has no rela- 
tionship to any atomic bomb legislation or any diplomatic moves 
of the United States Government. It is intended to bring the ur- 
gency of the problem before you and to discuss some long-time 
views to enduring peace. 

First of all I wish to show that the progress of every weapon 
that has been invented by man, proceeds through the stages of 
crude invention to successful improvements, and the development 
of counter-measures against it. The position of weapons of this 


TT 


kind, as we know them today, is that they are in use by major | 


combatants, that they produce a great deal of destruction in mod- 
ern war, and that no completely decisive defense against them 
has ever been secured. Only when a weapon is completely super- 
seded by a more effective one does it disappear from war. Follow- 
ing this line of argument we may expect that our atomic bombs 
will be obsolete only when more terrible weapons have been 
developed. 

Machine guns were invented in the seventeenth century. They 
were relatively ineffective until the first World War when they 


1 Address delivered by Dr. Harold C. Urey, Nobelist in chemistry, Unt- 
versity of Chicago, formerly of Columbia University, at the luncheon of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, New York City, commemorating birth- 
day of Alfred Nobel, Oct. 21, 1945. 
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were firing six hundred or seven hundred rounds per minute, and 
accounted for many casualties. During the second World War 
machine guns of many varieties were mounted on planes, tanks, 

ips, and other mobile mounts. Fighter planes carried as many as 
eight machine guns, and the large bombers were fully armed to 
take care of attack from any direction. The principle has been 


- applied to larger caliber weapons, and these have had automatic 


aiming devices of great efficiency attached to them. No decisive 
counter-defense against the machine gun other than armor has 
been found, and there is no indication that any government in the 
world thinks that it does not need machine guns in modern war. 

A submarine sunk the Housatonic at Charleston during our 
Civil War. Submarines were steadily improved. In the 1890’s 
they had reached a size of about two hundred tons. In the first 
world war they began with six hundred to eight hundred tons and 
rose in size to about two thousand tons. In this last world war 
they very nearly won the battle of the Atlantic. Many counter- 
measures against the submarine were devised, and were found to 
be more expensive than the submarines which they fought. We 
won the battle of the Atlantic and the submarine was temporarily 
out. At the present time the talk is of larger submarines, and it 
is believed that they can be built. 

The airplane was developed in the first years of this century. 
During the first World War it was used for scouting, and before 
the end of the war carried a machine gun. At the beginning of 
World War II the plane had evolved into the complicated machine 
of metal with engines of high power using high grade gasolines as 
fuels and carrying many machine guns and modern size bombs. 
Before the end of the war they evolved into enormous machines 
carrying many tons of bombs and machine guns to defend them. 
They finally were powered with jet-propelled engines and carried 
rockets to attack other airplanes and other objectives. They de- 
stroyed the cities of Germany and Japan and damaged cities of 
England, Russia, China, and Poland. No decisive defense against 
the airplane is known. Many intercepting devices have been de- 
veloped, and they do prevent the plane from exerting its full 
effect. Only superior air power was effective. Each combatant 
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threw in every ounce of effort to manufacture more and better 
planes, bigger and more numerous bombs and more clever mechan. 
isms to guide them and to detect them. And the victory came to 
the combatant with the greater industrial capacity. This victory 
came only after all combatants, with the exception of the United 
States, had been very seriously damaged by this weapon of mod. 
ern war. In the future we may expect larger and faster military 
planes, and all cities of the world can be expected to crumble 
under the loads even of ordinary bombs which such planes will 
carry. Some will be intercepted, but some will get through any 
defenses that we are likely to devise. 

I could repeat this story with tanks, plane carriers, high. 
caliber guns, and many other weapons great and small. Any aboli- 
tion of a weapon is due to the invention of something still more 
effective in destructive power. 

We might further mention some new weapons which were 
developed in this war. The V-1 or the so-called buzz bomb, 
caused some damage, but was rather easily intercepted because of 
its low speed. The V-2 was in a very different category. At the 
beginning of the war rockets were essentially toys, but at the end 
of the war this rocket travelled two hundred miles and rose nearly 
a hundred miles above the earth and arrived at a velocity above 
that of sound so that it could not be heard before it arrived. It 
seems that this weapon can be further improved and probably can 
be aimed from still greater distances and guided by radio control. 
It can be expected that it will follow the same course as others 
which we know. 

Finally there is the most spectacular weapon of all—namely, the 
atomic bomb. This weapon stopped the war and probably saved 
the lives of many Allied soldiers. It also presents the people of 
the world with their most momentous problem. Briefly, it de 
stroyed two cities of Japan. Four square miles of Hiroshima were 
utterly destroyed, and the area of devastation in the case of 
Nagasaki was even greater—approximately ten square miles. The 
total area of the city was not destroyed because of its narrow 
shape. The energy liberated was approximately equivalent to that 
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two bombs were the second and third of this type to be exploded, 
and the third one was definitely an improvement on the second. 

In regard to the future development of this weapon, we can con- 
fidently expect that it will follow the course of other military 
weapons which I have discussed briefly above. We can hardly 
think that the atomic bomb is as primitive as the early machine 
guns, submarines, and airplanes, at this stage, but that great im- 

ements are possible seems a certainty. One can be quite sure 
that the ingenuity of man will make possible the manufacture of 
such bombs on a large scale. 

Due to secrecy maintained in the development of this bomb, the 


| attacks on the Japanese cities came as a complete surprise to the 


enemy. A single plane carried each bomb over its target. No at- 
tempt at interception by the enemy was encountered, so that 
bombing conditions were favorable as compared with what they 
would have been had the enemy expected such an attack. The 
light construction of Japanese cities undoubtedly contributed to 
the vast destruction effected. It is hardly to be expected that 
steel structures would crumple so easily, though photographs of 
some of the industrial plants showed masses of twisted steel in the 
burned-out plants. In a modern city the destruction might not be 
so complete, but there is no doubt that the destruction would be 
vast and would probably set fires which would completely de- 
stroy modern buildings. 

This weapon at its initial trial represents an advance over ex- 
isting weapons beyond that secured by any other weapon ever 
devised, and considering the sort of weapons already mentioned 
this is indeed a remarkable statement. This weapon poses one of 
the most serious problems ever faced in the history of man, and 
beside it most other problems fade into insignificance. | am 
amazed that anyone can take our present day strikes, reconver- 
sion, transporting the soldiers home from abroad, and other cur- 
rent problems, very seriously. They will all be solved some way, 
and their solution, whatever it may be, will not affect any of us 
very greatly. But atomic bombs are a different matter entirely. 

Let us consider the problem of a war of atomic bombs. X years 
from now we shall have a stock pile of these weapons and will 
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have unprecedented power in our hands. If only no other countries 
have them we shall feel very safe and secure. Of course, the cit). 
zens of any other country in the world will feel the same way, 
Thus the British will feel safe if Britain has these bombs and no 
other country has them; the Russians will feel safe if they have 
them and no other country does, and so with the people of other 
countries. But if all of the countries of the world have them none 
of us will feel safe. On the contrary, we shall live in constant fear 
of sudden and violent death. A world of vast fear and apprehen. 
sion will be our lot and that of our children. Whereas Hitler 
thought he could win his aggressive war in months, these weapons 
will encourage future aggressors to attempt the conquest of the 
world in a few days. 

I have already mentioned what we may expect in regard to the 
future development of bombs, based upon the past experience 
with military weapons. It is unnecessary for me or you to have 
any special information in regard to future plans for atomic 
bombs to draw this conclusion. But even if no improvement in the 
bomb were possible, what we have learned from the newspaper 
accounts of the bombs already exploded, shows that they are bad 
enough. If one bomb will devastate an area of ten square miles, a 
thousand bombs of this kind if properly placed would devastate 
ten thousand square miles. The area of New York City covers a 
densely populated area of about thee hundred square miles. From 
this it is easy to calculate that these one thousand bombs, if prop- 
erly placed, would destroy thirty-three cities of the size of New 
York. 

And what is there to prevent our assuming that with sufficient 
effort ten thousand bombs cannot be secured? It is wrong to a& 
sume that these weapons cannot be made in large numbers as 4 
result of future improvements in known processes. 


During World War I, a strip of country across northern France | 


and Belgium was laid waste. In World War II the cities of Ger- 
many and Japan were almost totally destroyed, as were some of 
those of Russia and Poland. Extensive damage was done to the 
cities of England. Without considering the contribution that | 
atomic bombs may make to the destruction of cities in fucure | 
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wars, is it not reasonable to expect that much more damage will 
be done in World War III? Is it not probable that the cities in the 
United States would also suffer? If atomic bombs are used in the 
next war it seems certain that all the principal cities of the world, 
including those of the United States, will be utterly destroyed, 
and their inhabitants killed. Perhaps some will disagree with this 
statement, but perhaps we can settle on half of them being de- 
stroyed, or a third, but does this make any difference in our con- 
siderations? Let us accept the fact that an atomic bomb war is 
bound to be much more destructive than this last war; that it is 
bound to extend to all of the industrial countries of the world. 

We can expect that counter-measures will be devised, just as 
they have been in other cases. Some of these counter-measures 
will interfere with the delivery of the bombs. We can also expect 
that counter-measures to the counter-measures will be developed, 
and more effective methods for the delivery of bombs will be de- 


' yised. It may be possible to interfere with the delivery of the 


bombs, but then some new device will be found by someone which 
will then make their delivery possible. What I wish to say is that 
we cannot expect that a defense will be devised which is so ef- 
fective that neither the United States nor any other country will 


| decide that it is useless to manufacture such bombs. It will again 


be the case of dog eat dog, and much effective indiscriminate bit- 
ing will result in the process. Let us then set aside the assumption 


| that a decisive defense will be secured. Such an assumption would 


be contrary to experience and would be the most foolish of wish- 


| fal thinking. 


But we may ask whether other countries will get these weapons. 
It seems unnecessary to answer this question. What weapon ever 
devised by man ever remained the possession of the country of 
origin? Did this apply to machine guns or submarines or planes or 
tanks or high explosives or gas, or guns of any kind? We may 
rest assured that other countries can secure atomic bombs and may 
secure them more quickly than we think. 

Many people ask how long may it take other countries to secure 
these bombs, and various estimates have been made. General Les- 
lie R. Groves has estimated that this will be from five to ten years. 
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It took us three and a half years from the start of serious efforts 
to the time when the first bomb was exploded. Further time js 
needed for production of an adequate supply for a really full-scale 
war. We should note that the British start with nearly full knowl 
edge of our processes, and the whole world knows our lines of 
attack on the problem, and that these lines led to success. This is 


a very great advantage. Other countries at the present time must | 


be very much afraid of the United States, in spite of the fact that 


- aggressive war or any kind of war is far from the minds of the 


people of this country. The scientists, engineers, and citizens of 


other countries, will feel that their respective countries are in ) 


dire peril. Just imagine our sense of fear were some other coun. 
try in possession of atomic bomb plants and we were not. This 
sense of emergency will call forth the greatest effort on the pan 
of other countries, and I think the lowest figure given by General 
Groves is the safer one for these considerations. Let us then as 
sume that we have five years in which no other country could at- 
tack us with atomic bombs. 

What shall we do under this threat in this brief respite? This is 
a very difficult question because the problem is a very complex 
one. Incidentally, the problem is not made different or more 
complex by the atomic bomb, for the destruction that could be 
made without its aid would also present a very serious problem 
to the world. The atomic bomb really accentuates the difficulty, 
and perhaps is of real value to us in bringing forcibly to our atten- 
tion the grave problem ahead of us, and it may induce us to aa 
concessions from our established ways of thinking which are 
necessary if destruction by this means is to be avoided. In a democ- 
racy it is necessary to have an informed people if proper decisions 
are to be made and executed. We must all understand that the 
most devastating weapon of all times is now in our hands and 
will soon be in the hands of other industrialized countries. We 
should face the facts and not engage in wishful thinking, for wish- 
ing will never remove the threat of this bomb. We should rise to 
our responsibilities and not merely put the matter aside because 
we wish so much to get back to our peacetime pursuits. We can- 
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not act effectively without the approval of the people of the 
United States. Also, they should not move contrary to the wishes 
of the citizens of this country. We must understand the magnitude 
of this problem, and then must be prepared to act with courage. 

Let us consider some possible ways of controlling the atomic 
bomb. In the first place, many people suggest that we should make 
ourselves stronger than all other nations. This is implied in all the 
discussion of keeping the so-called “secret” of the bomb. In my 
opinion if we published all our data in detail we would not shorten 
the five or ten years of General Groves’s estimate by very much. 
It takes time to build plants, and it takes time to operate them. 
The whole question of the atomic bomb secret is not important 
in itself. What is important is the policy back of it. Do we intend 
to engage in an armament race with other countries of the world? 
If the answer is yes, we should try to inspire all our people to go 
to work on this problem in order to produce the greatest num- 
ber of the biggest bombs that can be devised, and to devise the 
most effective way of delivering them to those enemies of the 
United States that we intend to attack or that we fear will attack 
us. This policy will result in an atomic-bomb war with all the 
destruction that I have tried to emphasize in this talk, and this is 
exactly what I should like to see avoided. 

We may try to outlaw the atomic bombs in the future. Some 
people say that poison gas was not used in this war because of 
such agreements between sovereign nations. That is only a partial 
truth. It is certainly a question as to whether high explosive and 
incendiary bombs are not more effective, ton for ton, than is 
poison gas, for the former not only kill people but destroy cities, 
while the latter leaves the cities intact. If atomic bombs are in the 
possession of potential enemies of the United States we shall all 
be afraid that they will be launched against us by means of rockets, 
pilotless planes, or something else, and without warning. We must 
watch our borders for all stray planes that might be coming in. 
We must introduce a police system that will be able to detect any 
possible planting of these bombs in our cities where a mere alarm 
clock would set them off at a predetermined time. The fear and 
tension under which we will live will make us very nervous in- 
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deed. Every country of the world will have an itchy trigger finger 
if we all have the atomic bombs and merely an agreement not tp 
use them. 

I do not trust any such way of controlling the use of atomic 
bombs. If the nations agree not to use them and are sincere, then 
they should also agree not to make them. Incidentally, the Pope 
tried to outlaw the arbalest in the twelfth century and from tha 
time to this no outlawing of weapons has been effective. 

The suggestion is made that we turn the bombs over to the 
United Nations Organization to enforce peace. This suggestionis 
better, but it also has difficulties. Where would we store the 
bombs in the possession of the United Nations? Eurepe and Asa 
would object to North America, and we would object to Asia or 
Europe. How about Africa? You can imagine that the United Ne 
tions would have an effective small policing army powered with 
atomic bombs at some isolated point. Would we not all be afraid 
of the United Nations Organization? Would we not fear that some 
Hitler might gain control of those weapons and subjugate the 
world in a very short time? There is another difficulty. We pre- 
sume that if the United Nations has a store of such bombs, it pro- 
poses to use them in emergencies. Let us assume that manufac- 
turing the bombs in any country is a criminal offense, but that in 
spite of this the administration of the United States decides that 
it will make these bombs. The United Nations can then use the 
bombs to interfere with this operation. They will use them to 
destroy all the manufacturing facilities that might be set up. In 
so doing they will kill a very large number of quite innocent peo- 
ple, and the effect will be to unite the entire country against the 
United Nations. If one wishes to police any State or nation, or the 

world, one wants to use weapons for the police purpose that will 
distinguish between those who violate a law and those who do not. 
If one can do this the law-abiding citizens will aid you against 
the law-breaker, but the use of a large weapon of necessity unites 
all classes against the policing power. Atomic bombs are good for 
nothing but wars and for the destruction of large cities and their 
populations, and large industrial plants. 

But this proposal to turn the bombs over to the United Nations 
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leads to a further suggestion. If we turn over the most powerful 
weapon to the United Nations, why not also turn over all large 
caliber weapons of all other kinds? For, of course, they are rela- 
tively ineffective against a superior weapon. And then we come to 
the next step. If we have turned all our large-caliber weapons over 
to the United Nations, it is unnecessary for this organization to 
have them either, for there is no one to oppose them. We are in- 
inevitably led to the conclusion that the United Nations Organiza- 
tion should possess adequate power to deal with this situation. 
Nhat will be needed is a most efficient inspection service which 
will detect and report promptly any attempt to produce atomic 
bombs or other heavy arms and a sufficient police force to prevent 
such activities. In this way neither the countries of the world nor 
the United Nations organization will have atomic bombs and no 
one will need to fear them. 

I] am not so naive as to think that this is a solution easily ar- 
rived at. 1 am not even so sanguine as to think that there is a high 
probability that logical action of this kind can be accomplished 
without the dubious advantage of a third World War. But I pass 
the problem to you now. Do you see any way to avoid the threat 
of an atomic war? 

I trust the conclusions of an informed public of the United 
States. I believe that the considered judgment of the whole people 
is a reliable guide, and, after all, it is the people of the United 
States who face destruction and death, and they should have the 
privilege of making their own decisions. 

There are a number of statements which I would categorically 
defend, and I wish to present them to you: 
1. If atomic bombs are made in one country they will be made 

in all industrial countries of the world. 

2. If atomic bombs are made in all these countries we will 
spend all our days in deadly fear that they will be used, and in 
time they undoubtedly will be. 

3. By one means or another no atomic bombs must be made any- 
where in the world and they must not be in the possession of any 
government of any kind. 

4. The peacetime applications of atomic energy, or, in fact, of 
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anything else, are of no importance whatever unless the danger of 
atomic bombs is banished from the earth. 

In conclusion, may I repeat the hope of Alfred Nobel, that this 
weapon is sufficiently terrible to make possible the bringing of 
peace to the earth. 
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FROM WAR TO PEACE? 


By Haroxtp E. Strassen 


There can be little doubt that we meet at the opening of one of the 
crucial decades of history. A world-wide war, tenfold more de- 
structive than any previous war, has ended. It ended, and left in 
its wake a billion of the men and women and little children of the 
world hungry and short of food. It ended, and left a quarter bil- 
lion of the people of the world without shelter. It ended, and left 
a half billion of the earth’s inhabitants, including many on every 
hemisphere, seething in the ferment of political and social unrest. 
It ended and left fifty millions of mankind wounded or ill or long, 
dreary distances from home, at strange locations to which they 
had been swept by the flood tides of the conflict. It ended, and left 
little white crosses, row on row, around the globe, as signposts 
of the youth, virility, and manhood that was no more and as sym- 
bols of the sorrows in the hearts of their loved ones. It ended, as 
the. United Nations were preparing to put into effect their Char- 
ter for peace. It ended, and left the production and distribution 
systems in great areas of the world disrupted and destroyed. It 
ended, in a rapid succession of guns that shot farther, of airplanes 
that flew greater distances in shorter time with heavier bomb 
loads, of rockets that outsped sound itself. It ended, with the awe- 
some flash at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, signalling wo the world 
that science had unlocked the devastating and disintegrating force 
of the atomic bomb. It ended, and we face the future. And, what 
of that future? What shall our course be? 

I believe the best way to discuss that future course is to take up 
specifically one of the world’s problems. I believe we can best 
come to grips with the issues of the days ahead by discussing 
frankly and in detail our policy on the world’s major challenge of 
the future—atomic energy. Needless to say, I speak as an indi- 
vidual and not in any sense for the Navy or the Government. 

Seeking to find the wise policy as to atomic energy, it is impor- 
tant that we first endeavor to clarify basic factual information. 


1 Address of Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota, delivered at the annual meet- 


ing of the American Academy of Political Science, New York City, Novem- 


ber 8, 1945. 
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First of all, the successful development of the sustained neutro 
chain reaction resulting from nuclear fission, and the manufactur 
of the atomic bomb, was a result of many years of effort by sq. 
entists of many countries, including Denmark, France, and Ger. 
many, culminating in the specific intense work by large groups 
from England, Canada, and the United States in the Manhattay 
Project at Richland, Washington, and at Clinton and Oak Ridge 
Tennessee, and in groups at Berkeley, Chicago, and Columbig 
Universities, at Los Alamos, New Mexico, and elsewhere. 

Second, scientists do not anticipate that there can be any sue. 
cessful scientific counter-measure to an atomic bomb. There 
pears no scientific theory that would provide for its neutralizg. 
tion or its advance detonation. 

Third, the production of atomic bombs at present requires an 
installation of such size that a rigid and thorough inspection and 
auditing of materials by competent scientists could ascertain with 
reasonable certainty the presence or absence of such production. 

Fourth, it appears likely that the tremendous energy developed 
by the process of nuclear fission and the products derived there- 
from with its alpha and beta particles and gamma rays can at some 
future time be harnessed and controlled for peaceful and construc- 
tive purposes for the benefit of mankind. 

Fifth, there is nothing about the scientific features or fabrica- 
tion methods of the production of the bomb that cannot be ascer- 
tained in a relatively short space of years by any group of able | 
physicists and engineers anywhere in the world with adequate 
facilities. 

Sixth, the destructive power in one small bomb is greater than 
a thousand of the greatest bombs made previously, and it is 
physically possible to manufacture these by the hundreds and also 
to still further increase the destructive power of every bomb. 

If these are the correct basic facts, then what should the policy 
of America be? Obviously, there are a number of alternatives. 
The first is the policy of secrecy and suppression. Under this pol- 
icy we would provide for heavy penalties against anyone who 
would reveal any part of the information that was not already 
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would investigate all reports of any of our scientists meeting with 
scientists or representatives from other countries. We would fol- 
low a policy that is inherent in the preface of the Smythe report. 
[ quote, “‘All pertinent scientific information which can be re- 
Jeased to the public at this time without violating the needs of na- 
tional security is contained in this volume. No requests for addi- 
tional information should be made to private persons or organiza- 
tions associated directly or indirectly with the project. Persons 
disclosing or securing additional information by any means what- 
soever, without authorization, are subject to severe penalties under 
the espionage act.” 

Under this secrecy and suppression policy, we would give to 
our Government extreme powers which it has never approached 
before in time of peace. And, what would be the result? Through- 
out the world other scientists and other engineers would pursue 
the same discoveries, would experiment and develop, until they 
too had atomic bombs. Throughout the world the pressure of all 
governments would be on their scientists to develop the explosive 
and the destructive powers of atomic energy. Throughout the 
world the research and experimentation and the utilization of 
atomic energy for peaceful and constructive purposes would be 
retarded. Here in America, for the first time in peace, we would 
be restricting the freedom of science. For the first time in peace, 
we would be departing from that basic liberty and openness of 
science which has led in the past to our superb scientific achieve- 
ments. America would become less atttactive as the home of sci- 
entists and we would begin to establish conditions of a nature 
similar to those which caused many scientists to flee from Ger- 
many and seek refuge elsewhere. 

Or, as a second alternative, we can say we have no secrets from 
our allies, and open up our entire records and details of production 
to every one of the United Nations, and rely on their good faith 
in their use of this information. 

What then would be the result? Many other nations would 
manufacture some of the bombs. There would be an uneasy ap- 
prehension between nations as to what their future course might 
be. Changing policies of government and changing leadership 
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would be viewed with uncertainty around the world. ‘Relation 
between nations would be carried on with the dread of possible 
surprise attacks. All of history says that good faith alone:ising 
sufficient for the peaceful relationship between men. Good faith 
must be coupled with a framework of order, of law, and of jus. 
tice. Under the give-away alternative, there would be no guar. 
antee of reciprocal openness of information. We would, in effect, 
be increasing the armament of every other individual United Ny 
tion. There is no logical reason why each nation of the wot 
should have the power to destroy other nations. Balancing of 
power has not proved in the past to be a road to peace, but rather 
a road to war. 

It is the third alternative that I advocate tonight. This is thea} 
ternative of placing the control of the atomic bomb definitely on 
the world level. ‘Io my mind, it is the only basis that has real hope 
for future peace, stability, and progress. To my mind, the split 
ting of the tiny atom, and the destructive release of its tremendous 
energy, urgently requires the uniting on this great earth of th 
constructive energy of all mankind. 

This new development is one additional powerful reason for 
developing a new and higher level of government to serve man 
kind. The progress of science, of communication, of travel, and of 
mass production, have already brought the people of the world 
close together. All of history tells us that whenever men are liy- 
ing close together, they require a government of some form.to | 
prevent anarchy and chaos, to establish order and justice, and to 
facilitate progress and well-being. The world needed government 
on a world level before the atomic bomb. Now it has becomean 
imperative. 

I present tonight specific detailed recommendations, not be 
cause I am insistent that these are the precise answers, but rather 
because it is my observation that to discuss a subject in broad 
terms that mean all things to all men, does not contribute to:clati- 
fication or decision. I present exact detail in order that:men might 

differ with me and from the discussion of those differences we 
might find the way to the best answers. 

The development of atomic energy administration on a world im 
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level and the utilization of its force for peace rather than for de- 
struction should be accomplished through the growth of the United 
Nations Organization. 
| suggest that the United States propose an amendment and im- 
ion of Article 43 of the United Nations Charter, so as 
to grant to the Security Council the right and the duty to estab- 
in effect, | ish and maintain a small United Nations Air Force of five bomber 
ited Na | squadrons and ten fighter squadrons, manned by volunteers from 
1¢ wotli| the United Nations, not more than one fifth of the personnel of 
neing of | any squadron to be of any one nationality background, to be based 
at five different suitable bases around the world, to be financed by 
a small tax on all international travel, and that the United States 
is theal | farnish five atomic bombs to each of these five bomber squadrons 
uitely on | gt the five bases around the world to serve as the stabilization 
eal hope | force for world order. 
he split | — | suggest the United States propose to implement Article 26 of 
nendous the United Nations Charter so as to provide that no nation shall 
manufacture an atomic bomb, and that the manufacture or posses- 
sion of such a bomb would be a crime against mankind. The pres- 
son for | ent plants would manufacture the number required for the World 
ye'mat- | Stabilization Force, and then stop. 
, andof | I suggest that, to ascertain the fulfilment of the foregoing Char- 
> world | ter provisions, the United States propose to the United Nations 
are liv. that the Security Council be given the right and the duty to estab- 
orm.to | lish a United Nations Atomic Commission of distinguished sci- 
and to | entists, with the power and the duty to inspect thoroughly all na- 
rament | tions, including our own, and to keep accurate account of fission- 
omeéian | ible material. 
I propose that no one shall engage in any nuclear or atomic re- 
jot be- search without registering with this United Nations Atomic 
rathet_ Commission, but that once having registered, any scientist would 
broad | be entirely free to carry on scientific research and to publish his 
).clati- | results to the world. I wish to emphasize that scientific freedom is 
might | as important as academic freedom or freedom of the press to our 
es we | way of life. The registration should be merely for the protection 
of mankind as to the location of the research, and to facilitate the 
world | inspection of the activities. 
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I know full well that proposals of this kind will be attacked, 
There will be those who call them visionary, but I might agk 
whether or not to fail to seek some such method would not be 
blindness. Are not each of these proposals in fact practical, sound, 
and attainable? 

Some of the clamor of opposition will come from those who will 
say that such a proposal will violate the absolute national sover. 
eignty of the member nations. Yes, it will! But the narrow 
of absolute nationalistic sovereignty belongs in the same historical 
discard as the theory of the divine right of kings. The propos 
that I make would not cause the people to lose sovereignty. They 


would be simply delegating a portion of their inherent sovereignty | 


to a new and higher level of governmental machinery where it 
can be more effectively administered for the people’s welfare, 
Principles of government must stand the test of service to the 
people if they are to be respected. The concept of absolute nz 
tionalistic sovereignty no longer serves the people of this world, 
It is a barrier that prevents that successful cooperation which 
every other fact of modern life demands. It is a fertile source of 
those clashes and frictions that lead to war. And might I add, that 
the diplomats’ squeamishness about abstract sovereignty, as they 
refuse to take steps to prevent war, does not impress the millions 
of men who have seen the intimate innards of their pals spread 
over the landscape by war. Measures of world cooperation, steps 


i 


of effective working together, machinery that serves mankind, | 


should be judged on their own merits, not by seeking to apply to 
them the outworn shibboleth of absolute nationalistic sovereignty, 

Another argument in opposition that will probably be made is 
that this proposal does not serve the “self-interest” of America. 
It will be argued that we now occupy a position of great power 
with our armed might and the possession of the atomic bomb; 


that we should use this power for our own enlightened “self | 


interest” rather than diffuse it on a world-wide basis. 

Permit me to meet that argument head-on. In my judgment, if 
the selfish interest of America becomes the official guiding light of 
our world policy, it will be one of the most tragic phases of Amef 
ican history. The doctrine of “America First” is purely and sim 
ply the extension of the doctrine of “Me First.” There is, and 
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there will be, a considerable measure of this doctrine in life. But 


yirtue for individual life. Neither should it be considered a virtue 
for national life. 

It is my view that the first pennant nailed to the mast of our 
foreign policy should state the objective to promote the slow, 
steady march of social, economic, and cultural progress of all man- 
kind and the general welfare of one world at peace. 

Nothing less than that is worthy of America. This does not 
mean a policy of waste and extravagance. It does not mean the en- 
couragement of idleness in other lands. It does not mean a careless 
charity that undermines the recipient and dissipates the resources 
of the giver. It does not mean placing the welfare of any other in- 
dividual nation above that of America. It does not mean that we 
should be weak in armed force. It does not mean that we love 
America less. But it does require a broadness of concept of our 
policies. It does require that in our domestic activities we con- 
stantly be concerned as to their effect on peoples of other parts 
of the world. We are today the most powerful nation in the world. 
We do have the greatest productive capacity. We do have a home- 
land—Thank God—that has not been ravished by war. We do 
have an economy that is healthy and strong. If we seek to be sel- 
fish and narrow in this position, that same selfishness and narrow- 
ness will pass on down to groups within our country. America 
will be divided. It will be bigoted and intolerant. And our economy 
will wither. Unemployment will multiply. We will lose that pre- 
cise powerful position which we seek selfishly to maintain. 

The broad policy I advocate means specifically that we must do 
more than give lip service to the United Nations Organization. We 
must do more than cooperate in a manner of detached aloof inter- 
est. We must seek constantly to give it vigor and vitality and con- 
tribute to its growth. I know there are those who speak of its in- 
adequacy. It is true as I said long since, that it is only a “beach- 
head in the battle for peace,” that it is only “a very small step in 
| the right direction.” 

But it is nevertheless a tremendously important step. It is a 
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vital beachhead. It has brought together all of the essential el 
ments for effective world administration. It directly and indi 
represents three fourths of all the peoples of the world. Its purpoggs 
are right. I read them to you: 


1. To maintain international peace and security, and to that end: » 
take effective collective measures for the prevention and removal of 
threats to the peace, and for the suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, and in cop. 
formity with the principles of justice and international law, adjustment op 
settlement of international disputes or situations which might lead to q 
breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations based on respect for 
the principle of rights and self-determination of peoples, and 
take other appropriate measures to strengthen universal peace; 

3- To achieve international cooperation in solving international prob 
lems of an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian a and in 

romoting and ing r for human rights and for fundamental 
besodoaie for al who: dbtionice as to acum language, or religion; 
and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attain 
ment of these common ends. 


Its machinery and powers are limited. Its veto is restrictive, 
But it is flexible. It can grow. It can be amended. It can be changed, 
Do not sell the United Nations Organization short. Do not under 
mine what you have in an academic discussion of what you wish 


you had. The United Nations Organization can be developed in | 
any manner the United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, 


China, and France, and a majority of the other nations wish it to 
be developed, and realistically, there cannot be effective world 
government without the agreement of those powers. Let us not 
lose sight of the fact that the constructive economic and social de 
velopments under the United Nations Charter will in the final 
analysis do more to insure a just and lasting peace than will the 
enforcement measures. The United States must continue to give 
leadership in this growth and development. I am tremendously et 
couraged by the ratification of the necessary five and twenty- 
four, by the successful completion of the work of the preparatory 
commission in London, and by the fact that in less than two months 
the first Assembly of the United Nations as a definite, functioning 
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ization will take place. This has been a bright spot amidst 

the dark clouds of the deterioration of our world relationships 

which occurred at the London Conference of Foreign Ministers, 

a conference, it should be remembered, that had no connection 

with this United Nations Organization and was not planned and 
for in the same thorough manner. 

The broad policy we are discussing means that we must promptly 
reconvert, develop full production, and proceed with plans for the 
exchange of some of the results of our great productive capacity, 
with those who need it now, in return for future raw materials and 
investments and trade and tourist opportunities. 

We should not overlook that the basic long-range facts of the 
world economy are encouraging, even in this tragic winter. The 
threat of Nazi and Japanese domination has been removed. This 
good earth has the capacity to produce enough food for all the peo- 

on it. The materials are here to construct shelter for all who 
wish it. There is room on the globe for all the people on it. But 
the science of government has not advanced as rapidly as have the 
other sciences, nor as rapidly as has the growth of population it- 
self. We need intense study of this art of living together. This 
study should involve not only the development of mechanisms of 
government on a new and higher level for the conduct of those 
affairs that cannot be carried on successfully on the old basis of 
the nationalistic State, but it also means the development of more 
effective government at local and national levels. The value of a 
petiodic choice by the people between alternatives in administra- 
tion needs earnest discussion and analysis. The avoidance of a 
complete political fragmentation of the population in a democracy 
to a point where no effective government of continuity is possible 
needs emphasis. The federal principle, its strength and its flexi- 
bility; the relations of the economic, social, and political struc- 
tures; the specific question of federated economies, co-existent 
with political alliances; and the comparison of men’s existing gov- 
emments with what they had previously rather than with an ab- 
stract ideal—all need searching consideration. These must challenge 
the best of intelligence the world can apply to them. Surely we 
have learned through two tragic wars and a world-wide depression 
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in a single generation, that the failure of men to learn how to liye 
together can destroy and devastate much of what all their other 
intelligence, invention, study, and toil can create. 

This same broad foreign policy also means that throughout the 
world, we must constantly emphasize basic human rights mor 
than American rights. 1 am convinced that if we follow such 4 
broad policy as we have discussed tonight, it will not result in oy 
own impoverishment—it will not result in our own weakness, Jp 
fact, we will thrive and grow and be happier under the 
of this course. We-will find that after the'decade goes by we have 
a healthier economy. We will find that we have access to more 
raw materials and greater markets than we otherwise would. We 
will find that we have a greater measure of good will throughou 
the world; that we have more jobs at home; that we are at peace, 

In any discussion of the seriousness and scope of our discussion 
this evening, there always arises the question of how it shall be 
concluded. Permit me merely to say—Let us face the future with 
confidence. 
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IMPLEMENTING AND AMENDING THE CHARTER! 
By James T, SHoTWELL 


This is a day of memories. Although a widening gulf of years now 
lies between us and the close of the First World War, none of us 
who lived through that great and tragic event can or should for- 
get the sacrificial offering of our youth for the attainment of a 
great purpose, one worthy of their sacrifice. In the years which 
followed that war we did forget the purpose which had inspired 
the nation in 1917; not only forgot it but denied it, regarding it 


_ agan illusion and a snare. Wilson’s slogan “to make the world safe 


for democracy”’ became a byword of the cynic in the dark decade 
of the 1920’s. Yet the issue which he thus presented to this country 
and the world was the supreme issue of all time. It is an issue from 
which no nation can escape. In his last address, Wilson stated 
this with prophetic foresight. Summoning, in imagination, the ser- 
ried ranks of all the soldiers and sailors of the first World War, 
and recalling the promise made to them that it was to be a war 
against wars, a struggle to end “the nightmare of dread which lay 
upon the nations before the war came,” he foretold the conse- 
quences of failure in words that now have a poignant and compell- 
ing meaning: 

There will surely come, sometime in the vengeful Providence of God, 

le in which not a few hundred thousand fine men from 
America will have to die, but as many millions as are necessary to accom- 
plish the final freedom of the peoples of the world. 

In bringing before you on this occasion the figure of Woodrow 
Wilson I do not do so to revive old controversies which happily 
no longer warp the reasoning of the American people or block the 
policy of our Government. The prophecy, however, has been 
tragically fulfilled. And now after the Second World War we are 
faced with an even greater crisis than that created by the First 
World War. There can no longer be any question but that this 
time we must build the structure of an enduring peace, for every- 
one knows that the alternative is universal destruction. This has 


1 Armistice Day address, Temple Emanu-El, New York City, November 
11, 1945. 
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become so much a commonplace that the full fever scl 
ing of it tends already to lose its compelling force for : s 


we turn once more, after the long interruption of the war, tot 


tasks of daily life, and the habits of thought from the past al 


once more to assert themselves. We can hardly realize that ¢ he 


world which seems so familiar to us is no longer the same ast 
was five years ago, that there is no longer safety for the a | 


treasure most—life and home and country. 

Had there been no atomic bomb, the Second World War 
had taught the lesson that the only way to rid the world oft 
menace of war is by creating alternatives for it. Throughout all 


the past, in spite of the protests of prophets and teachers and the | 


great religions, war had remained the final arbiter of the fate of 
nations, and international law was largely based upon decisions 
reached by the arbitrament of arms. A distinction, it is true, had 
been drawn between just and unjust wars, beginning with the 
Hebrew prophets and developed through Christian teaching. 
There was, however, no clear test as to whether a war was just 
or unjust, because the supporters of each nation claimed justice on 
their side. Nevertheless, the general progress in morals through 
out modern history was reflected in treaties lessening both the 
scope and the horrors of war. As the twentieth century dawned, 
liberal opinion everywhere looked to the slow elimination of war 
by narrowing it down so that some day it might reach the vanish 
ing point. 

Then suddenly science stepped in to falsify this whole trend. 
From August, 1914, war, all war, had become total war mobiliz- 
ing the entire strength of nations, either for the battle-front or for 
equally decisive work in munitions factories and even on the 
farms. Blockade was applied to whole nations instead of merely 
to a few seaports and in the final test of strength neutrals like our- 
selves were inevitably involved. 

In this new type of warfare the old moral issue was forced once 
more to the front and the problem of war guilt became for the first 
time a vital issue in the peace settlement. The issue, however, 
was not elear because, as in the old distinction between just and 
unjust wars, each nation regarded itself as the judge of its own acts. 
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I mean. The question of war guilt is not one for a court to decide, unless 
110M 4 | there is an overt violation of treaty agreements; it is a political 
+ to the | auestion and to deal with it the Covenant of the League of Nations 
‘st tend nade its most revolutionary challenge to the existing State sys- 
hat the | tem. In Article 11 it stated that “any war or threat of war is a 
"© @8it matter of concern to all nations” and that it was the friendly right 
"We | of any member of the League to call attention to threatening cir- 
cumstances anywhere in the world. The League then would be 
called upon to prevent the danger of war, using force if necessary. 
of the This first agreement to stop wars even before they were started 
out all | was nullified by the absence of the United States and the subse- 4 
nd the quent hesitancy of the other great powers. Then the Axis powers | 
fate of —Japan, Italy, and Germany—decided first to defy and then to 
“isions | preak down this effort to erect a structure of permanent peace. In | 
had the greatest conspiracy of all time they struck not merely at indi- | 
th the | vidual nations but at law and order everywhere. It was not just 
ching, over Poland that the war began but over the resort to force and 
'S Just | violence in the invasion of Poland. Similarly in the case of Japan, 
ce Ol | the conspiracy began not just with the attack upon Pearl Harbor 
h but with the undeclared war on the Asiatic mainland when Japan 
the set out to overthrow the independence of the other Asiatic peoples. 
a Pearl Harbor was but the most outstanding example of the ruth- 
" Wat | Jess character of Axis aggression. It brought home to us what had | 
anish- | heen happening with equal tragedy in cities like Warsaw and | 
Rotterdam. 
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bili, I have no intention of tracing the subsequent history of the Sec- 
ond World War, but the point which we should keep in mind to- 
day is that the conspiracy of the Axis powers was more than re- 
sort to war against their neighbors. It was an attack as well upon 
erely | the moral order of the world. Total victory, therefore, cannot be 
our | achieved by armed might alone, great as have been the exploits of 
the Allied powers. It is only half gained on the battlefield or on 
the beaches of the Pacific islands or in the air. The final victory 
must be a moral one, and morals are only effective when guided 
by intelligence. 
This challenge was taken up in the very heart of the war when 
a little committee in our State Department under Under Secretary 
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Sumner Welles began to draft a charter for the world ity, 
Secretary Hull had this draft in mind when at the Moscow Con. 
ference in October, 1943, he, together with the Foreign Minis 
ters of Great Britain, Soviet Russia, and China, called for thee , ™ 
tablishment at the earliest practicable date of “a general intema. | 
tional organization based on the principles of the sovereign equal 
ity of all peace-loving States and open to membership by alll such 
States, large or small, for the maintenance of international peace | 
and security.” This was notification to the world that a new League | Se 
of Nations would follow the Second World War. | oe 

In fulfilment of this promise, a year later, in October, 1944, a be m 
preliminary international conference of the four powers, held 
at the mansion of Dumbarton Oaks at Washington, prepared an- 
other draft based on the State Department plan, which, after fur- 
ther diplomatic preparation, became the basis for the Charter of 
the United Nations Organization at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. Finally, after ratification by twenty-nine States, including 
the great powers, this Charter became the public law of the world 
on October 25 last. 

But already on August 6 the atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima and mankind passed into a new era, the age of atomic 
energy. So much has been said of the revolution in warfare caused 
by the atomic bomb that one hesitates to say anything more. But - 
unless we fully understand the unparalleled danger which lies in | 
the threat of atomic war, we do not have a proper basis for judg- 
ing the realities of today. The scientists tell us that the bombs 
dropped on Japan released only one tenth of one per cent of the 
total energy contained in the atomic bomb. Its strength is equal to 
four hundred freight cars filled with TNT. Moreover, the sci- 
entists are all agreed that there is no sure physical defense against 
it. The defense will have to lie in the political and moral world. 

The first effect of this tremendous event was panic thinking on 
the part of many good people, who became suddenly aware of the 
fact that the Charter of the United Nations was already outmoded 
by the progress of science in warfare. The provisions of Article 
43 dealing with the control of armaments read almost like a page 
of medieval history. While it is much too soon to dream of dis- 
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with the safeguards of Army and Navy as we have known 
them in the past, nevertheless the forces of atomic energy call for 
something more than partial change in the strategy of war. They 
call for a complete revision of it. At present only the great powers 
have the capacity for manufacturing atomic bombs, but the prog- 
ress of science has always been toward simplification and econ- 


| omy in production and no one can say that the time may not come, 
| or may be even at hand, when small powers as well as large ones 
can produce the atomic bomb. When that time comes, there will 


be no distinction between small powers and great so far as their 
capacity for waging war is concerned. There will only be a differ- 
ence in the wide spread of territory in which a great nation may 
take refuge as its cities are blown up. 

This is not the figment of a malicious dream. It is the reality of 
warfare in the atomic age. Therefore it is not to be wondered at 
that there was an instinctive demand for a world government 
which would avert this danger of universal suicide. Fortunately, it 
ig not necessary to undo the Charter and start over again, for if 
that were the only way of safety we should be lost indeed. No 
one who has had any experience of the actual conduct of public 
affairs can for a moment expect that a second San Francisco Con- 
ference would meet at the call of the United States to undo the 
work which it has just completed and which on October 24 be- 
came the public law of the world. It is, however, perfectly possi- 
ble and reasonable to expect that the Charter be amended so as to 
make it apply definitely to the existing situation. The provision 
for amendment (Article 108) can be invoked at any time. There 
was a proposal at the San Francisco Conference that no change 
should be made for at least ten years in order to give stability to 
the new world organization. But time is not measured by years. 
On July 16 in the desert of New Mexico, and again on August 6 
at Hiroshima, centuries passed in the twinkling of an eye. What- 
ever amendment is needed to adjust the Charter to the atomic age 
can and should be made now. 

The method of amending is worth a moment’s thought. Article 
108 reads as follows: 

Amendments to the present Charter shall come into force for all Mem- 
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bers of the United Nations when they have been adopted by a vote of i 


two thirds of the members of the General Assembly and ratified in ag. 
cordance with their respective constitutional processes by two thirds 
the Members of the United Nations, including all the permanent me 
bers of the Security Council. 

The first step indicated here is the vote of two thirds of the mem- 
bers of the Assembly. That body will meet in London in Decem. 
ber. No time, therefore, should be lost in the preliminary nego- 
tiations which are always necessary for the adoption of a measure 
involving so many nations. The ratification, however, poses one 
serious problem, for all the great powers must ratify it before the 
amendment becomes part of the Charter. Here again we have 
what was popularly termed “the veto” of the great powers, for 
refusal on the part of any one of the great powers would nullify 
the whole proposal. Yet, as Captain Stassen said, “realistically, 
there cannot be effective world government without the agree- 
ment of those powers.” 

Everything therefore depends upon the nature of the proposed 
amendment which would empower the Charter to deal with atomic 
energy. Captain Stassen has suggested that this involves only that 
one Article of the Charter (43) which describes the contributions 
of all Members of the United Nations to the maintenance of peace. 
They are contributions to a police force which is described in pre- 
atomic terms. The Member States are to supply armed contin- 
gents and allow them rights of passage over their territories to 
the scene of an aggression. Nothing is said about the mastery of 
atomic energy or even about science. 

It is clear that this section of the Charter is no longer applicable 
to the present situation, and that Captain Stassen’s suggestion for 
amendment is the best first step. If, however, the amendment 
proved difficult to obtain or involved undue delay, Article 43 
might very weli be ignored instead of amended. If this were done, 
I should suggest also either ignoring or amending Article 47, 
which puts the direction of the police force in the hands of a Mil 
itary Staff Committee composed of the Chiefs of Staff of the great 
powers. This machinery is now either antiquated or inadequate. 
Science has taken supreme command of human affairs in war as 
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in peace, and this fact must be recognized and provision made for 
it in the Charter. 

Captain Stassen has outlined in detail a program of action for 
the Security Council. It is, in my opinion, an effective and admir- 
able proposal. I should like, however, to suggest something more. 
Both the Security Council and the Assembly have: the authority to 
establish whatever organs they need to meet unforeseen. situa- 
tions. The language is identical with references to both of them in 
Articles 22 and 29. It reads: ““The General Assembly” (Article 
22) and “the Security Council” (Article 29) “may-establish such 
subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for the performance-of its 
functions.” Surely they need a new organ to deal with atomic en- 
engy; and that organ must be a commission largely composed of 
scientists. This body should not only advise the ‘United Nations 
Organization concerning the dangers inherent in the progress of 
science but also concerning the possibilities for human betterment 
in economics, social conditions, public health, and the like. This 
commission would therefore have a dual function. On the one hand 
it would deal with problems of security which are the proper field 
of the Security Council; on the other hand it would survey all of 
the wide fields of human conduct which fall within the provisions 
of the Assembly. Properly chosen and provided with sufficient 
power to carry on its great functions effectively, this body could 
become the most important single body in the world, for in it 
would be mobilized the direction of intelligence upon the policies 
of nations in an ever-changing world. 

Of the two functions of what might be called the United Na- 
tions Organization Commission on Atomic Energy, security and 
human welfare, it is the former which naturally and properly is 
our chief preoccupation today, for unless peace is safeguarded 
there can be no welfare in the atomic age, indeed probably a reces- 
sion to the dark ages if not more. Captain Stassen has dealt in 
detail with this matter in a very challenging manner and one which 
I think is the best answer to the whole problem as we see it today. 


feat [shall therefore address myself to the other half of the Commis- 


as | 


sion’s work, that which deals with the upbuilding of ‘an ‘interna- 
tional community looking to the elimination of war itself. 
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It seems to me a mistake for us to center all our attention upon 
the police measures of the United Nations Organization, just a 
it would be wholly wrong to think of a police force as the funda. 
mental basis of the American State. The Government is much 
more than the guardian of our peace; its threefold task as set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence included also liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. The purposes and principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations are identical with our own. We lack today 
the genius of a Jefferson to state them with such compelling power, 
and yet as they are enumerated in Article 55 of the Charter they 
offer an inspiring program which, if carried out, will some day 
render the danger of atomic bombs as unreal as that from Mace. 
donian phalanxes or Roman legions. The Article is short enough | 
to quote, and I do so because we have here the one and Gaia | 
swer to the dangers inherent in the control of atomic energy. It 
lies in the establishment of economic and social justice between the 
nations and within the nations. 

The text runs as follows: 

With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well-being 
which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations 
based on respéct for the principle of equal rights and self-determuination of 
peoples, the United Natio s shall promote: 

a. higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions of eco- 

nomic and social progress and development; 

b. solutions of international economic, social, health, and related prob | 

lems; and international cultural and educational cooperation; and 

c. universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and funds 

mental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, | 


or religion. | 
Unfortunately, these high purposes lack the drama of war or the 
tense interest when the threat of it approaches. They are the day- 
to-day things of common life and few of us are likely to keep in 
mind the fact that by simply practicing justice in homely and inti- 
mate relationships we are building stronger bulwarks against force 
and violence than ever can be built from now on by armies and 
navies. 
There is one section of this program of human betterment which | 
should be of special interest to us here, for some of my friends in | 
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this audience had part and parcel in securing its insertion in the 
Charter. It is the respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all, without distinction as to race, sex, language, or reli- 
gion. In fulfilment of this provision of the Charter there is to be a 
Commission on Human Rights, along with the other commissions 
dealing with health, international cultural ion, higher 
standards of living, and the economic problems of finance and 


| gommerce. This Commission on Human Rights will have to blaze 


the trail of a pioneer in regions never yet fully explored. What are 
the human rights within a State with which the members of an- 
other nation may concern themselves without rendering the lot of 
the victims even more insecure or perilous? We should have an 


| International Bill of Rights, but are not yet ready for it because 


nations have very different ideas as to the nature of those rights, 
and especially as to the method for safeguarding them. It is a field, 
however, in which education can move rapidly because common 
people everywhere have a sense of human dignity and of their in- 
dividual place in society. Moreover, much of the field of human 
tights lies outside the scope of law in habits and customs and at- 
titudes toward our neighbors. Therefore, once more the mechan- 
istic solution of erecting systems of law and safeguarding them by 
treaties will not cover the most intimate and therefore the most 
important part of human conduct. Again this is a matter for the 
development of morals, either under the tutelage of religion or 
the State. It should form a natural and not an artificial part of the 
educational program of every civilized country. If it is artificial 
or imposed upon a citizenship, it becomes a dead letter. The only 
final guarantee of human rights lies in the growth of intelligence 
and the appreciation of the fact that the welfare of each of us spir- 
itually as well as economically depends upon the welfare of the 
whole society in which we live. 

So far I have been dealing with the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, both its structure and the life of nations within it. I have now 
to turn to a much more practical problem—that of the immediate 
steps to be taken if this high aspiration of ours for a better world 
is to be realized. None of these plans which I have been outlining 
has any sure chance of success unless the way is prepared before- 
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hand by diplomacy. There is a wholly false impression that the 
erection of the United Nations Organization will lessen the role 
of diplomacy between nations. History has a sufficient answer tp 
that in the experience of the League of Nations. Coming together 
in conference widens the scope of diplomacy rather than lessen. 
ing it. The more the world grows one, the greater will be the con. 
tacts between its various parts and the more urgent the need for 
agreements. We cannot wait for meetings of the Assembly or 
Council to straighten out misunderstandings between individual 
States or to secure their joint support for projects in the United 
Nations Organization. We must prepare the matter beforehand, 
The wrong way to present a matter to an international conference 
is to present it as a surprise. We had a good example of this method 


in the Naval Disarmament Conference in Washington in 1921 | 


when Secretary Hughes suddenly proposed the dismantling of 
capital ships assigning a ratio to the other powers. Japan, which 
accepted the ratio, carried a grudge which was not the least among 
its grievances against us. In the settlement of the great problems 
of today, there should be a frank exchange of views between the 
governments themselves. 

We know that this is taking place between the United States, 
Great Britain, and Canada and we have every reason to believe 
that Soviet Russia is kept informed, though properly enough we 
do not know all that our government has in hand. But it would 
greatly help the United Nations Organization in the difficult task 
which will confront it in December if in the immediate future 
steps could be taken to clarify the whole situation. The United 
Nations Organization cannot succeed if there is to be a new form 
of the old and outworn policy of the Balance of Power. The one 
great obstacle to success in any negotiation, private or govem- 
mental, is lack of confidence. And suspicion is a poison which 
works in the dark. 

Let us face this situation honestly and fairly, keeping in mind the 
fact that both Soviet Russia and the United States simply must 
reach agreement upon this problem. The alternative, as everyone 
knows, is the division of the world into two great spheres of in- 
fluence each of which would be armed with weapons that could 
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destroy the other, leaving nothing at‘all for either one. This is no 
longer a time for haggling, nor can we tolerate sharp diplomatic 
anywhere. The mere thought of it is revolting to the 
conscience, for it involves — in the preparation of the 
greatest of all partly un- 
he nga ges Yet the headlines in 
some of our newspapers and journalistic comments on the radio 
have tended in this direction. We should take steps to counter this 
recrudescence of suspicion unless there is real ground for it. 

| am not arguing that we should be blind to the words or acts of 
other nations which really do justify our apprehensions. There is 
always need for caution in matters of war and peace. But the ef- 
fect of our protests against doubtful policies on the part of others 
will be immeasureably strengthened if we are careful not to be 
unduly suspicious of everything they do. Their ways are different 
from ours; their sense of pride in their achievements is valid; their 
methods of expression is sometimes puzzling, but the cure for that 
situation lies in an insistence upon greater intercourse and freedom 
of exchange of information. 

Soviet Russia, it is true, has given little hope for progress in 
that direction, but, it must be remembered that, as a Communist 
State, it feels alone in a world which at times in the past has shown 
some willingness to combine against it. Now that it is on the 
threshold of great world power, there would be a natural human 
tendency for it to continue to work by itself. If this were all, the 
prospects for future cooperation would be bad indeed. But if we 
turn to Molotov’s speech, which was a statesmanlike utterance of 
postwar policy, we find that the chief emphasis, the culminating 
point at the close, is upon the use of technology for welfare, and 
not for war. The reference to the atomic bomb as a weapon is 
made in connection with a warning against the development of 
power politics in Europe. 

Can we not take this hint from Moscow and concentrate upon 
the upbuilding rather than the destruction of civilized life? There 
is surely ground for negotiation in the Molotov speech. Even the 
distinction which he draws between our ideas of democracy and 
those of the Soviet Union opens the door to an intelligent discus- 
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sion of the way by which the common man can secure justice in 
the affairs of daily life. The sooner we can concentrate upon this 
aspect of the atomic age, the less will be the danger of war. But 
instead of doing this, we seem to be doing the exact opposite. We 
are much more conscious of the obstacles upon the path before us 
than upon the path itself, seemingly unaware of the fact that it is 
a new thing for nations to be interested in each other’s progress 
to the extent of seeking collaboration. Inevitably the opening of 
the new era of international contact brings to the fore difficulties 
of adjustments which never bothered us in the isolation of the pre- 
industrial era. But to think of these difficulties in terms of conflict 
is unreasonable in itself and gets us nowhere toward a settlement 
of the problem. The psychology of conflict is the very opposite of 
that which is needed for reaching an understanding. 

If there is a warning implied in this, it is a warning for our- 
selves. We are careless or our utterances, never pausing to think 
how they may sound in the ears of foreigners. We are not yet 
measuring up fully to the responsibilities of a great world power, 
for that involves caution and self-restraint as well as a conscious- 
ness of greatness. The headlines for the Molotov speech in some 
of our newspapers were colored with distrust—a distrust which 
the speech itself did not justify. Our political opinions are fabri- 
cated far too often by radio commentators with a flair for the 
dramatic in the news rather than for the underlying facts. If our 
country is to achieve its destiny in the world, there is no time to 
lose in clarifying both the issues which confront us and the pol- 
icies of our government for dealing with them. At present, there 
is much confusion out of which the same kind of cynicism may 
develop as that which paralyzed our action in the 1920’s. We must 
not permit this cynicism to grow upon us again. The failures and 
mistakes in postwar policy—and there are many and extremely 
serious ones—can only be remedied by sticking at the job. Where 
military rule proves inadequate, we must revamp the international 
administration of the Allied powers. Above all, we must study 
the ways and means by which the United Nations Organization 
can take over this task of building a civilization no longer haunted 
by the fear of war. 
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It is the magnitude of the task which we forget in our times of 
discouragement. We are turning the corner on all the centuries or 
trying to do so. War has been with us since the beginning of time 
and j justice is as yet only partially achieved in even the most ad- 
vanced society. We are pioneering in a great experiment—that of 
the upbuilding of a world constitution not for a government like 
that of the national State, but for controls and agreements and 
cooperation among peoples of varied culture and outlook. This 
great edifice of world cooperation cannot reach its full maturity 
in our time or for a long time to come. It took the English people 
six hundred years to acquire the political maturity which has made 
their system of government a model for the modern world and one 
upon which our own system is so largely based. Time moves faster 

now. We cannot think of waiting for the centuries to give us the 
opportunity we need. We must move more quickly. We must not 
be disappointed, however, if we do not reach the goal at once. 
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